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OU have now, for Seven Years and Wore, been in a 
State of Minority, under the Regency of a Foreign 
Prince and Family; and you have been uſed, (as 
commonly Minors are, eſpecially by Step-Fathers) one 
while Scourged, ſometimes Cajoaled, always Cheated, - The 
Court, aſſiſted by the Lords and Commons, got you into their 
Hands and were reſolved to make the moſt of you; which they 
have 47 Yi; one, to their great increaſe of Wealth, and your 
infinite Loſs, if not Ruine, All which was natural, and to have 
been expected from ſuch a Court, Neither is there any thing 
wonderful in the Conduct of the two Houſes, for which many 
things may be ſaid that may delerye your notice and conſideration, 
The Houle of Lords, it is true, ought to have remembred and 
emulated the Virtue of their Anceſtors, in oppoſing all En- 
croachments of the Crown upon the Liberty of the Subject: 
They ought to have ita thoſe Privileges, which the Ba- 
rons purchaſed at ſo great expence of — when they pro- 
cured for Us the Charter of Magna Charta. This they ought to 
have done, but inſtead of it, they have ſhamefull given u 
ſome of the moſt valuable of thoſe Privileges; and their excuſe 
for ſo doing is at hand. The preſent Bench of Biſhops is chiefly 
adorned with ſuch Gildren of this World, as know very little, 
but the value of Preferments; and who moſt of them have been 
advanced by the Court, ſol-ly for their eminent want of Merit. 
No wonder therefore, if they obſerve great Complaiſance to 
their Benefactors, and more to thoſe, who may give them richer 
Biſhopricks; eſpecially ſince they are reſtrained by no ſcruples 
of Conſcience, which being very Incommodious, and. likewiſe 
Unfaſhionable in this Age, they kindly leave to their Brethren 
of an infertour Rank. 7725 „ een 0 | 
By the Union, the poor unhappy Kingdom of Srotland can 
lend but Sixteen Peers to Parliament; who hitherto (one except- 
ed) have been wholly at the devotion of the Minifters, and kept. 
in regular Pay; which made Mr. Craggs, late Secretary of State, 
a very good judge of this Affair, complain to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that the Scotch Peers have really coſt the Crown in 
Elections and Penſions, as much as their Votes were worth. 
Of the Hereditary Engliſp Peers, about Thirty have been 
made by His N King George, many of them are but Sons 
of the Earth, and of Yeſterday, and therefore may think them- 
lelves bound to be Subſervient to the Court for all uſes, altho' 
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never fo bad. An equal Number, or thereabouts, have been 
lifted from lower to higher Forms and Titles, and not fewer 
— ſpeaking, are but the Nominal deſcendents of our An- 
obles, and ought to ſeek for their Fore- Fathers, by the 

"Male or Femaſè Line among the Lees and Dregs of the People, 
So that if you compute ſuch a Number of Svoteh Lords, Court 
Biſhops, Thirty new made Peers, together with as many pro- 
moted, you may eaſily account, for the Majority in the Houſe 
2 — almoſt without including Penſioners, Place-· men ande the 
ards. a alas . | 

From the Houſe of Commons, in appearance you had fhaſon 
to hope for Juſtice at leaſt, if not for favour. . They were or 
ought te have been your own Creatures, tender of your Rights, 
frugal of pur Purſes, your choſen Guardians, But unfortunate- 
ly they were not your Choice. Many of them were ynduly re- 
turned by Officers made by the Court for this very purpoſe, 
By Petitions of the Houſe of Commons many of them got into 
it, and turned out thoſe whom you had EleQed. Por, the 
Committee of Elections, of which Mr. Hampden was Chair-man, 
never conſidered your Votes, but without regard of the Num- 
ber of Voices at the Election, decided the caſe in favour of 
the Man moſt fit for their Purpoſes. By which notorious Par- 


tiality of him, and his Committee, by falſe Returns, by avowed 


Bribery, and the whole Strain'd power of the Crown, the laſt 
Houſe of Commons Sate to do Miſchief; but could no more be 


calied your Repreſentatives, than a Gang of Highway-men that 


ſhould get Poſſeſſion of St. Stephen's Chappel, and be acknow- 
ledged by the Court and Houſe of Lords, to be as worthy Gen- 
men as themſelves. | 

As to the Court, there have been many Changes in that Re- 
gion among the great Officers, during theſe Seven Years laſt 
Paſt. Some have been in Favour, and Diſgraced, and received 
a Second time into Favour, and a Second time Diſcarded, But 
ſtill the groſs of the Court hath been the ſame, and their Actions 
Uniform, At one time it was Madamoiſelle Srhullenberg, and 
the Duke of Marlborough, with Walpole, Townſhend and Stanhope : 
at another, it was the Dutcheſs of Munſter, Walpole and Town- 
ſb:ad: at another it was the Dutcheſs of Kendall, Lord Sunder- 
7a, Craggs and Stanhope ; then the Dutcheſs with Lord Sunder- 
land, Walpole and Townſhend; and who will come next, Lord 


knows. Thus though the Flying Parties and Wings varied now 


and then, the Main, the groſs Corps of the Court. continued 
ſtill the ſame, and their Condutt was always of the fame nature. 

In Speaking of the Court I wholly exclude the Duke of Kent, 
Lord 4: Lawar and ſuch little Inſects, who implicitely follow the 
Dictates of their Leaders, and betray their Country, for a Penſion, 
a Place, or perhaps a Feather ; theſe I exclude for the ſame 


reaſon that I do the Footmen who go behind the NOTE 
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or the Ladies, who dangle after a Court they do not want. Tt 
is the Duty of the former, who wear the Court-Livery to at- 
tend; and it is a Weakeneſs and Grievious Diftemper in the 
latter, that they cannot breath out of the Air of it. I have often 
itied ſome great Dutcheſſes of my Acquaintance, when I have 
ken them ſtraining for a double Entender, or Sweating for Com- 
pliments to get a Bow from Mer Gzace, or perhaps from Ule. 
rick or one of the Tarks. Such Creatures as theſe are not the 
Court; but, only Breed in it, as Mites and Maggots in a Rot- 
ten Cheeſe, But the Court is the Governing party there, by 
whoſe Authority, Advice, Inſinuations and other perſwaſive 
Arts, the Engliſh Intereſt hath been Sacrificed to Foreigners, and 
the Publick given up to the Luft of Dominion in Private Perſons, 
Of the Chief of thoſe Managers I have named ſome, But 
Count Berenſdorf and Baron Bothmar have had and ftill re- 
tain great influence, eſpecially in the Management of every 
thing that might be for the Advantage of his Majeſty's Province 
in Germany, The former of theſe was Miniſter to the King's 
Father-in-Law, and by a moſt Eggregious piece of treachery 
recommended himſelf at Hanover, and is by all accounts of 
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f him, a moſt dangerous Perſon near the King, being Corrupt, 
: Covetous and Vicious above meaſure. Baron Bothmar is too 
| well known to require a particular deſcription of him. No 
"= Man living is more anſwerable than he, for all the early im- 
. preſſions made upon his — 1 mind againſt the People of 
t England, and for their preſent Misfortunes. Yet he Walks 
8 about with impunity and impudence, Builds a Seraglio in 
0 St. James's Park, and is ſuffered to take into his Garden a large 
part of the Park, which had been, before, but too much 
bu mangled and deformed by unreaſonable Grants. Beſides theſe 
F two, there are ſome others of the ſame Conntry of leſs tame, 
1 but who likewiſe more or leſs have promoted the pernicious 
t | Meaſures, and Counſels to which we owe our preſent Calamity, 
8 and our future melancholy proſpect. 5 | 
d Thus, Gentlemen, you ſee a Prince led by Ger maus, and by 
2 MNiniſters entirely Germanized, a profligate Houſe of Lords, and a 
1 Houſe of Commons, not duly Elected, have been the Three Eftates of 
1 the Realm, by whom you have been Governed during his Ma- 
7 jeſty's Reign; and tho! moſt of you, with the reſt of the Nation, 
d mutt feel the Miſchiefs brought upon you, from ſuch a wretched 
W Union and exerciſe of Power, yet that no one may have Reaſon 
d to complain of the unfairneſs of the foregoing Repreſentation, 
e. it may roper to take a ſhort veiw of the conduct ot the Court 
t, ſince his Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Throne the firſt of Auguſt 1714. 
ne The firſt Months after the Kings Acceſſion, were employed 
n, in mutual Congratulations between the Royal Family and the 
ne Whigs for the Death of Queen Anne; the poor Archbiſhop of 


$4 Canterbury, Teniſon, who had not been out of his 2 for 
9 S: . | ome 


ſome Years, came to Court on this occaſion, and in his heavy 
accent cried-——God be thanked for this Glorious day. Speeches, 
Libells and Addreſſes were encourrged and preſented, full of 
Venomous expreſſions againſt her Majeſty, whoſe Heart was en- 
tirely Engliſh; againſt her Miniſters, who indeed deſerved it, 
for having ſuffered theirs and the Nations Enemies to come 
into Power; againſt the Clergy, though the Majority of the 
Biſhops were Whigs to their Wilt; and in general againſt all, 
who had not the merit of being known Enemies to the Conſti- 
tution in Church and State, In the mean while his Majeſty 
Treated the late Queen's Friends even at firſt with apparent 


_ diſlike, and no ordinary Marks of averſion; which became 


afterwards inflamed by ſome idle Stories unbecoming a great 
Prince to hear, much more to reſent ; And in the midft of a 
reat deal of bile and rancour uttered againſt the Majority of 
is Subjects, Balls and Suppers went round to Entertain him, 
which teemed the only fort of Converſation he could Taſte from 
ſo diſagreable and unpolite a People as the Engliſh. N 
It cannot be contended but that King George had the faireſt 
opportunity imaginable, at his firſt Arrival here, to have acted 
an eaſy, a wiſe and a Noble part; but the Court was not 


the School of Wiſdom, or even Decency. Joy and Malice both 


rudely expreſſed, alternately governed there. The King pre. 


| ſerved his Gravity, which ſome called Sullenneſs. The Prince 


cried, i] faut les Ecraſſer, we muſt cruſh them to Pieces; and 
the good Princeſs with Jefts, that might he Wit at Hanover, 


_endeaveured to expreſs her ſhare of Hatred. The lateLord }har- 


ton exulted in the ſucceſs of the Faction, and uſed to cry In for 
Life, by God, we have got a Family to our mind: With ſeveral 
other Reflexions, which the greateſt Jacohites, out of pure 
good manners, would have avoided, But this is not the only 
particular, wherein his Majeſty. hath been ſcornfully Treated 
by his good Friends, as he thinks them. Even Mr. Halpole, the 
preſent Favourite and Ruler, when he was turned out ſome. 
Years ago, ridiculed the King publickly in the Speaker's Cham- 
ber, before many Witneſſes, and made a filly Converſation for 
th- King, as if he could lay nothing but Bon, Common, and 
Diable. PINE; 3 | 
It hath been often ſaid his Majeſty and the Royal Family had 
reaſon to be averſe from the Tories, who would have defeated 
the Proteflant Succeſſion. This had been told the King and he 
believed it, without one ſingle proof of the truth or probability 
of the fact; and fo took himſelf to have been highly injured ; 
which led him into all the methods of revenge which his Coun- 
lors defired to infule into him: And which were not only 
contrary to common Tuſtice, but to all ſort of Policy or common 
ſeni-, For, if things had heen Weighed with any Temper, 
Fur, or Policy, the King would have endeavoured to re- 
| 555 cConcile 


concile Men fo him, by a frank Countenance and gracious be- 
haviour, rather than, by ill-judged expreſſions of reſentment, 
_ confirm the miſtaken part of his Subjects in their prejudices 
againſt him. There had been Senſe and Magnanimity, if not 
inclination, in ſuch Condutt; whereas the contrary could ap- 
pear only the effect of a littlenefs of Mind, of Pride, Weakneſs 
or of ſomething wotſe, - ' | N 5 3 
But beſides at his firſt Entrance, through the City of London, 
he might have been convinced with his own Eyes and Ears, 
that it could not be the fault of his Subjects, if he did not Reign 
in their Hearts. What have thoſe Men to anſwer for, who 
have robbed him and us of that Bleſſing, and who have con- 
trived to manage ſo, that according to their own Computation, 
Nineteen parts in Twenty of the Nation are in the Intereſt of 
his Competitor? ' © —_ 5 | | 
But it is in vain to Reaſon upon that fundamental Error, 
The Peace and happineſs of the Kingdom were not the defire 
of the Court. Some vowed and breathed Vengeance: Others 
wanted opportunities to feed their Avarice. The power of the 
Crown was exerted with Violence, and ſtretched beyond all 
bounds. I am told my Lord Marlborough defired at firft only a 
Reſtoration, that the Whigs, who had been in Employment, 
might be reſtored to the Places they had loft in the Queen's 
time upon the Change of the Miniſtry. But conqueſt ſuited 
the Veiws of the Germans, and of Townſhend and Walpole; in 
which his Grace eaſily acquiefced, as being a method whereb 
he might the better find his Account: And this was the be 
_ Reaſon I have heard given, why the King would not meet the 
Parliament the Qneen left; left by ſuch a meeting there might 
be a ſort of acknowledgement of that Power, which had been 
Uſurped by the Queen from the Whigs for the four laſt Years of 
her Reign: And for which the Court never could forgive her 
or any of thoſe who were much in her Favour; not even the 
eerie Somerſet, becauſe he really was inſtrumental in that 
Change, | | | | 
Among a thouſand inſtances of their bitterneſs againſt her and 
thoſe who were thought to be in her Intereft, there were two, 
which are the more Remarkable, as being otherwiſe of no 
great conſequence, One was, that Colonal Chudleigb was ad- 
vanced to be Governor of Chelſea- Collage, for having Murthered 
Mr. Aldworth, Member of Parliament for Windſor, only becauſe 
he preſumed to appear at St. James's. I call it Murther: For, 
though it was pretended to be in a Duell, yet Mr. Aldworth had 
not the uſe of his Arms, and could only ſtand to be Stabbed; 
which Chudleigh took the advantage of, and was therefore 
looked upon at Court, as a Champion, fit for their purpoſe. 
The other particular was; the Queen left no Will that was 
ſigned in form: But to One, which ſhe was reſolved to per- 
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fot, ſhe left a Poſtſcript in her own Hand writing, that 20001, 
 Nould be given to her Lord Almoner, for the relief of the Poorer 
ſort of the poor People; yet her Lord Almoner, the late worthy 
Biſhop of Briſtol, could never get a Shilling of that Sum, 
although he importunately Solicited for it. This Sum was ſuch 
a Trifle, conlidering how much the 3 left, that was ſeized 
for King George's uſe, that the refuſal of it could not proceed 
from parcimony, but rather- a diſlike to every thing which 
the Queen ſeemed to defire or Wiſh. The Indigence indeed of 
that craving multitude, which flocked hither after the King 
might be ſuppoſed at firſt to leave no Room for Charities, But 
beſides, that to give is not the faculty of ſome Perſons, ample 
Proviſion was made for thoſe 71] favoured, tho' not Leanfleſhed 
ine another way; a little Fellow, one Robbeton, having ſoon 
grown very contiderable, by being the Channel through whom 
all Bribes were conveyed to the (Minions: Therefore I rather 
impute this Sacrilegiouz Thrift to the cauſe already aſſigned. EF 
remember Mr, Walpole, ſpeaking of this Robbeton once. in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſaid, he was & little pitiful Fellow not 1 
for a Gentle man to converſe with. But he hath ſince changed is 
note, and not only thinks him fit for a Gentleman to conver 
with, but pays very great court and homage to him: So differ- 
ently do Objects appear to Mr. Valpole in Favour, to what they 
did When he happened to be out of Employment. 1 5 
At the ſame time that his Majeſty was adviſed to Act in ſuch 
a partial and unkindly Manner, all Indignities were caſt up- 
on the Church. Diſſenters of all ſorts Countenanced; profeſſed 
Deiſts and Hereticks made the Favourites of St. James's ; the 
Clergy ordered what Doctrines to teach, and Church-Prefer- 
ments diſpoſed of to Men, who were moſh noted for their diſ- 
like of her Principles and Diſcipline, and, as if it were out of 
meer Gayety and Wantonneſs, nothing was omitted to irritate 
the People; in which general Diſtemperature the Parliament 
was diſſolved, without thanks or ceremony, by Proclamation on 
the 11thof January, 17157. „ 9 
On the 15th of the ſame Month came out the Proclamation 
for calling a new Parliament. In this Proclamation the King takes 
notice of the Remarkable Steps of Providence to bring bim in ſafety 
to the Crown, notwithſtanding the deſigns X evil Men, who ſhewed 
themſelves Diſaffeltive to his Succeſſion, and who with the ut moſt 
degree of Malie, &c. Obſerve the Strain of this whole extraor- 
dinary Performance; a mixture of Rancour and Falſhood is here 
uttered by Royal Authority, aud given under the Kings Hand. 
Here is a Libel publiſhed againſt much the greater and better 
part of the King's Subjects, and publiſhed in his Name. The 
intent is to involve all, who might not be Subſeryient to the 
Court-Schemes in a general Slander ; and before any of thoſe 
accuſed could be heard, his Majeſty gave his Royal Word for 
"a 115 
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it, that they were all Traitors. This is the Senſe of the Pros 
clamation, and at that time I am ſure all Men (unleſs perbaps 
you may except the King himſclf ) underitood it to be fo. 

But. neither is this enough; in order to fix the Calumny of 
Miſ-application of Publick Mongy upon the Queen and her Friends, 
the Proclamation further takes notice, that the King thinks fit 
in Juſtice to himſelf to Signify to his whole Kingdom, that he mas 
much Concerned to find on hi, Acceſſion to the Crown, the Pablick 
Affairs in the greateſt difficulties, as well in reſpect of our irade 
and the interruption of our Navigation, as cf th: great Debts 
which were very much increaſed ſince the Concluſion of tbe laſt War. 
Had this been true, it was wholly out of form to take notice 
of it in this manner. It was moreover exceedingly unjuſt in 
his Miniſters and that party, who were the original contrivers, 
and conſtant encouragers of the Project to Mortgage the Funds; 
and heſides they bad the leaſt Reaſn of all People to mention 
tho Difficulties ; For the Difficulties, if ſuch there were, were 
e e#ett of the Obſtruttions thrown in againſt the Peace: And 
1% Men and even bis Majeſty (as appears by Betbmer's Memos 
rial) obſtrutted it all they could, and gave the Enemy the Ad- 
vantages he could not poſſibly have had, but by their Aſſiſtance. 
This they ha ve heen told a thouſand times over, and know it 
to be true, and yet have as often returned to the charge to 
Blacken the Queen's Adminiſtration. | 

How much kis Majeſty was Concerned on this Occaſion, I can 
not pretend ta gueſs; But if he had Reaſon then to be Concerned 
at the Encreaſe of our Debts, he hath cauſe ſufficient now to 
weep his Eyes out. The little Finger of his Miniſters hath been 
| heavier than the Loinsand Carcaſſes of all their Predeceſſors. They 
have not. only added ten Millions more to our Debts, but by 
their Wicked Schemes and Projects have rendred us far leſs able, 
than we were, to Pay any ſhare or particle thereof, There 
Predeceſſors loaded us ſufficiently : but they have broke aur 
Backs, and our Hearts into the bargain. Such is the caſe of 
the Publick. But who can tell the infinite number of flouriſhing 
Families reduced by the preſent Adminiſtration to Starve of 
Beg? The many Inſtances of this kind that we hourly ſee, 
may at leaſt prove us to be a People, neither Revengeful 
nor Bloody, ſince the Authors of our Mileries are ſuffered, not 
only to live, but live in Grandeur and with Power, and enjoy 
their Plunder in the Face of the many innocent Families, they 
have Ruined, | 
But leaſt the Senſe, however plain, of the Proclamation, 
ſhould not be fully underſtood, directions are in it given by 
the King, what Perſons are to be choſen Repreſentatives, viz. 
Such as frewed a firmneſs to the Proteſtant Succethon when it 
was moſi in Wanger. And here the Miſtery is out: This is 
the Freedom of Elections, _— was mentioned a little before; 
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as if on purpoſe to ſhow the Inconfiſtence with what was to 
follow. This was ſuch a Breach of- that Freedom, as we have 
but one Precedent for, fince the Reign of Rzchard the Second, 
az weak a Prince almoſt as ever fat upon the Throne. The 
Uſurper Henry IV. indeed iſſued out very extraordinary di- 
rections; and accordingly ſuch a Parliament was choſen, as 
hath ever fince been Branded with the Title of Parliamentum 
indoctorum; as our late one may juſtly lay claim to that of 
the Cozrupt Parliament. | | 

By this manner of Dictating to the People whom to Chooſe ; 
by the whole ſtrength of the Court and Treaſury; together 
with undue Returns and very foul play, the Court got what 
they wanted; a Houſe of Commons, who might properly be 
taid to be above all Scandal, becauſe there is no reproach bad 
enough to reach them fully; and that though there were terms 
ro be found equal to their Merit, yet they were ſuch har- 
dened Proſtitutes, not to Bluſh at the names of their Trade 
and Function. They likewiſe knew that the leſs ſhame they 
had, the more acceptable they would be to their Mafters. 
At the meeting of the Parliament the Lord Chancellour 
read in the King's Name to both Houſes a moſt Gracious 
Speech, as it was called, which was underſtood to be the 
Foundation of their future Proceedings, and ſuch it proved, 
to the great Damage both of King and Kingdom. 

Herein his Majeſty begins, according to Cuſtom with the 
Practices to defeat his Succeſſiun. He obſerves the Increaſe of 
the Publick Debts under th: late Adminiſtrati n, the neglect of 
Trad: and Manufatiures, and the Fatal Ceſſation of Arms. 
He deſires a Supply for the current Service, and hath theſe 
Remarkable Words Since it is wy happineſs, as I am con- 
fident you think it yours, to ſee a Prince of Wales, &c. This 
muſt Occaſion an Expence—ſuch as ſurely no Man will Gzudge 
the Concluſion is—1 doubt nt but with your Aſſiſtance, 1 ſhall b. 
able to diſappoint the deſigns cf thoſe Men, who weuld deprive 
550 4 that Bleſſins which I miſt Values, the Aﬀenion of my 

Tleſc laft Words oupht to have been Written in Letters 
of Gold, if any meaſures had been purſued to make them 
good. But as yet we find, that as that particular was men- 
tioned only in the Concluſion, ſo in order of time it was 
judged to be the laſt thing fit to be conſidered of. Ruſticus 
expetlat dum defluet ammis, at ille Lavitur et labetur in omne 
wolubilis evum. 28 | | | 

The demand of Money was to be expected of Courſe not 
only for the Publick Service, and for the Prince of Wales's 
Family; but many other Occaſions there were .for that call, 
and all too little conſidering theſe are Bleſſings of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as cannot he too dearly Bought, But the —_— 
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herein made, and which were the grounds of the Succeed- 
ing Impeachments, were very unlikely to beget to the King 
that Bleſſing he 10 much Values, the Affłuion of his People. 
On the contrary it afforded his Enemies a pretence to ſay, that 
the Speech contain'd but two modeſt Requeſts ; viz. Engliſh 
Blood and Engliſo Money, and I am ſorry the Event hath 


given ſo good Colour to their Interpretation. | 


It is not my Buſineſs to defend the Conduct of the Queen's 
Miniſters, though I believe, all things conſidered, they had 
Faults, but not Crimes; and in reſpect of their Succeſſors, they 
were Angels. But whether they were Guilty or not, was it King 
George's Intereſt to diſturb the beginning of bis Reign, by unne- 
ceſſary Enquiries into paſt Miſcarriages? What could he have 
deſired more? Was not he here, Safe, at Eaſe, in Fulneſs and 
ſufficiently enabled to Enrich his Favourites? Where then could 


be the ſenſe or end of his ſuggeſting to the Parliament to 


rake into obſolete Affairs, to rip open old Wounds, nay, and to 
do this at his own Peril, and againſt the bent of the People? 
Henry the VIII. it is true in the beginning of his Reign, fell 


upon the Inſtruments employed by his Father, and brought 


them to due Puniſhment. But Empſon and Dudley had been Tax- 
Gatherers, Oppreſſors, Plunderers, the Tools of his Father's 
Avarice and Injuſtice, and Odious to the Nation; fo that the 
Son recommended himſelf, at his firſt Setting out, by Sacrificing 


his Father's Miniſters to the Publick Rage. But in the Cale 


before us, the nature of the thing is altogether different, and the 
Confequences have anſwered accordingly, Thoſe Men indeed 
who have ſo fatally mifled his preſent Majeſty, may perhaps 
Live to be in Empſon's and Dudley's Circumſtances, as neceſſarily 
fall, and fall as unpitied. 2 | 

I know it is ſaid by ſome, that his Majeſty is by no means to 
be cenfured for what hath been dong amiſs; that he was pure- 
ly Paſhve; that he left thole Matters to the Parliament, and 
thought they knew beſt what was proper to be done, and that 


if any Perſons were to be found fault with, it was his Council. 


To all this I ſhould be glad to Aﬀent, and to Vindicate his Ma- 
jeſty as far as any ene. But others may urge the point home 


and ask, why did his Majeſty lead the way in the Proſecution ? 


Why point out the Heads of the following Impeachments 2 Why 
Countenance only the hotteſt, and moſt Violent of the Party? 
You will ſay, the Engliſh Miniſters adviſed him to this. Allow 
it: but this is to make a Compliment to his Intentions, at the 
Expence of his Underſtanding. Grant there was all-the reaſon 
in the World for his changing the Queen's Miniſtry: admit, 
the Men he Choſe ſeemed to be the great Supporters of the 
Hannover Succeſhon, and that in Gratitude, as well as Pru- 
dence, he ought to have made them his Miniſters. Yet it 
uw very ſtrange, that they ſhould gontinue in Favour, or loſe 
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Ground in proportion to their Violence; and that as ſoon as 
any one of them began to ſlacken in his Fury, that Moment he 
| became leſs in Eſteem ; as was the Caſe of ſeveral, particular- 
| ly, of Lord Hallifax, who was firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and 
. had as much Merit to the King, as any Man of that Side; yet 
be was to have been turned out, if he had Lived; only becauſe 
. he was againſt the Impeachments. It is true he was guilty of 
' another Crime, for he refuſed to paſs an exorbitant Grant to 
Lord Marlborough of 45000 J. which might be ſome addition 
to his other Miſdemeanour ; but his Lordſhip's Capital Offence 
was Med-ration ; the Moderation of a Man, who had been molt 
forward in all the Violences committed fince the Revolution. 

In fact it muſt be confeſſed, that the whole Royal Family 
where vehemently bent upon the Impeachments. How they 
came to be ſo, is another Queſtion ; which ſignifies not much, 
whether you impute it to their Ignorance of our Laws and Cuſ- 
toms, to the natural inclemency of their Country, to the Pre- 
valency of the Duke of Marlborough's Genins and his Wite's 
| Haughtineſs, to ths impatient Temper of Mr. Stanhope, the 

Brutality of Townſhend, the corrupt Nature of Walpole, the In- 
humanity of Cadogan, the Grand-ſon of a Regiczde, or to the 
general Complexion of an unjuſt Court and abandoned Party. 
Let one, or all of theſe be ths true Cauſe, the Matter is till 
| the ſame aud not tv be Controverted. For, there was no- 
io thing at that time more frequent in the Princeſs's Mouth, 
{is as ſhe has a peculiar Talent at talking decently, than to 
f ask in the publick drawing Room, how the Impeachments 
| went on? and the would frequently Complain of the $1-waeſs 
| 
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cf the Parliamentary Proceedings in that good Buſin ,. | 
Purſuant to the King's Speech, the Commons fell very 

Briskly upon the Examination of the paſt Conduct of the. Queen's 

Miniſtry, For which purpoſe they nominated a Commitrcee 
ji of Secrecy, all of them at that time thought Thozowers, 
yl as Mr. Walpole, Chair-man of the Committee, calls himſelf; 
1 by which he means Men, who will go through with any 
1 Work, be it never ſo Wicked. In ſome of theſe indeed he 
It found himſelf Miſtaken, but for the moſt part he was in the Right, 
14 and they were fit Tools for that Service, which is the wor 
4 thing can be ſaid of them; and indeed they atted their Parts 

| ſo well to the Satisfaction of the Court, that, for that and 
| other D-ſerts, I think no leſs than Seven or Eight of them have 
| been ſince made Lords. | 5 
{4 By tais time the Country plainly ſaw and abhorred what 

| the Court drove at. They were now confirmed in Opinion 
| that there was no Safety for a Churchman, and unjuſtly im- 

nn * theſe Violences to the power of the Diſſenters, whoſe 
ih Mezting-houſes, they imagined were to Supplant our Churches, 

i ; or that the Churches might be given to the Kirk here 
1 | | | . N as 
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2s well as in Scotland. Upon which enſued thoſe diſorderly" 
Inſurrections in Staffordſbire, and elſewhere that afforded the 
Court a handle for their Bi of Riots. So that though I 
do not join in Opinion with thoſe, who think the Court 


contrived thoſe Rutfles on purpoſe; yet they were certainly 
glad of them, as they procured a Pretext for that Bill, 
and for other Violations of our Liberties. In that there 


are ſeveral particulars, which ſtrike at the Freedom of che 
Subject, and among others there is one Clauſe, that a Man ma 
be proſecuted for a Riot, even a Twelve Month after the fa 
pretended to be Committed. Which, betides that it gives 


the Crown a dangerous Power, is a terrible Weapon put in- 


to the Hands of Malicious Knaves, againſt any Neighbour 
to whom they have a Spight. ; i | 
When the Committee of Secrecy were ripe with their Re- 


port, they got it twice read in the Houſe, It was a Vo- 


luminous heavy Charge againſt many Perſons of the firft 
Rank, and therefore it was propoſed by the other fide to 
put off the Conſideration of it to a time limited, and no 


long one neither, within which Gentlemen might weigh the 


Matters therein Contained, But this was thought by the 


Court an unreaſonable delay, and it was carried with a high 


Hand to proceed Infttantly to the Work; which ſome Jlong- 
ing Perſons had ſo much ſet their Hearts upon, that it 
might have cauſed a Miſcarriage, and the loſs perhaps of a 
German Prince, if the Affair had been ſuffered to cool. 

The Report contained an unaccurate perplexed accuſation 
of the Queen, the Duke of Ormonde, the Earl of Oxford, the 


Earl of Strafford, the Lord Vilcount Bolingbroke, Lord Harcourt, 


Arthur Moore and ſome others. The Queen, happily for her 
ſelf, but to our great Sorrow, was in a better Place, than on 
her Throne. The Duke of Grm nde was accuſed for Obey- 
ing her Majeſty and bringing home with kim an Olive-Branch 
inftead of Lawrels, which he might have reaped as eaſily, 
as his Predeceſſor in the Command of the Army. But though 


he hath as keen an Appetite for Glory, as the other had for 


Money, yet he preferred the good of his Country to his 
own natural deſires, for which he had the Queen's thanks 
and the Approbation of the Kingdom. The Earl of Oxford 
had managed ſo, to be well with neither ſide, yet few or 
none ſuſpected him guilty of Treaſon, and all Men allowed 
he went out of the Treaſury with clean Hands, which none 
of the beſt of his Succeſſors in that Station can ſay of them- 
ſelves; and we may ſay of ſome of them that the — 
been * Millions the Richer, and they many hundre 


thouſand Pounds the Poorer, if they had proved juſt ſuch 


Traitors as the Earl of Oxford. The Earl of Strafford had 


offended the Dutch by Suſtaining the Character of her Bri- 
1 |  Panich 
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tanick Majeſty's Embaſſador, and the Dignity of the Imperial 
Crown of England. This the Dutch took ill: For, ever ſince the 
Revolution, they had been taught to believe, we ought to receive 
Laws from the high and mighty States: And King George's Minifters 
thqught it a Crime in my Lord Srrafferd to diſpute their 
Commands. My Lord Viſcount Bolingbrołe was ſuppoſed, 
to have been at leaſt as Active as any of the reſt in con- 
cluding the Peace, againſt which his Majeſty, when Elector, 
ſent a Memorial to the Queen which was prelented and Printed, 
in order to raiſe a Sedition here. His Lordſhip, it was thought, 
had early notice of the Attack intended againſt him, ſo wiſe- 
ly provided for his ſafety before he 'was Accuſed; which was 
the Reaſon that when he was Impeached, the Struggle was 
not Great. | 
The Earl of Oxford was next Accuſed of High Treaſon, and 
other High Crimes and Miſdemenours. But his Lordſhip 
had that dextrous way of puzzling Men even in ordinary 
Affairs, that it was not ſtrange, that there was lels ſhew of 
Reaſon to offer againſt him to prove him Guilty, even in 
the Court-way of thinking, than againſt any of the reſt. Yet the 
Torrent carried it: They hated him inveterately, and obſer ved 
no Rules of Juſtice. So the Impeachment was Voted by a 
great Majority, and he ftood the Shock with remarkable in- 
trepidity. I was preſent in the Houſe of Lords, when he was 
ordered to the Tower, He was then in a bad State of Health, 
which was increaſed by his attending that very long Debate, 
at the latter End of which he made a ſhort, but Pathetick 
Speech: And I know not which moved me moſt, whether, 
Concern at ſeeing an Engliſh Nobleman fall a Sacrifice to the 


Rage of Foreigners, or Indignation to Behold the Heir apparent 


to the Crown affect to come near his Lordthip, Stare and Laugh 
him in the Face, whilſt he was Speaking in behalf of his de- 
ceaſed Soveraign, and defending his uwn Lite, and the Liberties 


of the Peers of England. 


The Earl of Straffird was only accuſed of High Crimes 
and Miſdemeanours, which not taking away his Right to ſet 
in the Houſe, did him this Service, that it fufficiently ſhewed 
he was in no degree of Favour with the Managers: But 
that if they had known how to have vented their ſpight to 
purpoſe againſt him, they would have done it otherwiſe than 
in impotent Harangues, which they were full of, and which 
he heartily Contemned. | | EPL 

Lord Harcourt and Mr. Arthur Moore were threatned; but 
Paid only their Fears as a Fine for their Faults, Since which 
time ſufficient Attonement hath been made them, and they are 
not only admitted into an A of Grace, but atherwilſe thought 
Proper Candidates for Favour. 5 | 


As 


By. #3 

As to the Duke of Ormonde, he never affected any Character 
but that of an Honeſt, Steddy, Lover of his Country; to 
which he had a kind of Hereditary Right, his Father and Grand- 
Father having Eminently Signalized themſelves that way. 
This, together with a natural Candour and affability, joined 
to perfect good Manners, the moſt generous Temper, human 
diſpolition and a clear Courage, made him generally Beloved 
by the People of England; as ſome of the contrary Qualities 
had unluckily blaſted his Rival, the Duke of Marlborough's Re- 
putation: Who in ſpight of his great Succeſs in ſeveral Cam- 
paigns was hated by the Soldiery, whom he had Cheated, 
literally ſpeaking, of their Bread and their Shirts; and by 

the Nation, for his Covetouſneſs, and his unparalelled ingra- 
titude to King James and Queen Anne: to which unpopularity 
perhaps that Inſolence of his Dutcheſs contributed not a little, 
For this Reaſon the Duke of Ormonde became the Object of 
his Envy and Hatred, which were not otherwiſe to be ap- 
peaſed than by Death; therefore his Grace's Life was ſtruck at 
by the Marlborough Faction, and King Gecrge was by ſome 
incidents brought in as a party in the Quarrel. Mr. Stayhope,then 
Secretary of State, though perſonally obliged to the Duke of 
Ormonde, Impeached his Grace, and fairly told the Houſe in 
one of his unguarded Sallies of Fury, that the Queſtion was 
not whether the Duke of Ormonde was Guilty or not of the 
Crimes objefed to him, but whether King George ſhould keep 
his Crown, or the Duke of Ormonde fall. After this and ſome 
other notices, it was plain all foul play was to be expected; 
to his Grace had no part to Act, but to retire to ſome Coun- 
try, where the Notions of Juſtice and Honour might not he 
utterly extinguiſhed. But it is to be obſerved he did not go 
off, until the very day when the Habeas Corpus Act was 
3 and that he knew, he was actually to haye been 

eized, 

Soon after this Perſecution of thoſe Noblemen, and from this, 
among other Violencies,followed the Rebellion; which, if Provi- 
dence had not interpoſed at that Time, muſt have ended in 
the Expulſion, if not Extermination of the Illuſtrious Houſe, It 
was owned on all hands, that the Hearts of the People were 
turned againſt them z in which caſe, if Lewis XIV. had lived, 
if the Duke of Or monde could have landed in the Weſt or Lanca- 
hire, or if thoſe Unfortunate Gentlemen at Preſton had had one 
colerable Officer to Command them, there can be no Queſtion, 
but bis Majefty would have been deprived of his Crown at leaſt. 
To ſuch a happy Situation did his Miniſters and Adviſers reduce 
him and the Kingdom; and all this, within the ſhort ſpace of 
Twelve Months, from the moſt perfect Tranquility that had 
been ſeen, for many Years | | 1399 
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Whoever pretends to ſay, that the Rebellious Spirit was 


raiſed by the Jacobites, and by the Meaſures taken in the late 


ueen's Reign, manifeſtly Speaks againſt the Truth. That 
iracle was brought about by the Violence of the Court. Men 
could not Live, and tamely ſee themſelves and their Friends 
Spurned every Hour, and their Blood purſued by a handful of 


_ Upftarts, or a parcel of furious Incendiaries. And to ſee that 


that Family, which we had Choſen for our Proteſtors, ſhould. 
begin or Join in the Proſecution, raiſed the Reſentment of moſt 
Men. | | 

Notwithſtanding all paſt Succeſſes, the filent manner where- 
with the King now Travels through our Streets, may put him 


in mind of the fall from thoſe Acclamations, which at firſt at- 


tended him: and the publick Affronts he and his Family have 


met with at Plays, Operas, and their Favourite Entertainments, 
. Maſquerades, cannot but give him ſome grating Reflexions. 


The Change cannot ſurely be imputed to the Fickleneſs of our 
Temper : for, the longer the Queen lived, the more Popular 
ſhe Grew ; neither to the Artifices of the Facobites, otherwiſe 

muſt be allowed to have more dexterous and Politick Con- 
dutters than the Miniſtry ; which no doubt the Miniſters wilt 
never aſſent to. The Truth is* and, cannot be denied, the Diſ- 
affection grew and encreaſed by the ſame means; by the Par- 
tiality, Violence, Weakeneſs, Self-interefſed Views, and Senſe- 
leſs Rage of the Court, which made moſt Men conclude, though 
unjuſtly I muſt own, that his Majeſty either from his own In- 
clination or the Influence of others, was reſolved to Treat us 
as a Conquered hateful People. : 

When the Rebellion broke forth, the Court got a plauſtble 
Pretence for raiſing a greater Army than was then in Pay. 
For, as yet they bad not ventured to add to the Number, which 
was the Eſtabliſhmeht at his Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Throne. 
Some other things there were alſo done; which, if they had been 
done with Prudence, and no Odious Circumſtances, ſeemed 
reaſonable enough. But the Court were heartily Frighted, and 
did not mind Ceremony, They had been before Angry without 


Cauſe, and now that ſome was given them, their Anger and 


Fears working tozether, they laid about them, like Madmen. 
Doleful and Paſhonate Complaints were made to the Parliament 
and to Foreign Courts. Their reputed Friends they carreſſed 
with fulſome Fondneſs. Againſt their ſuppoſed Enemies they 
thought all Weapons Lawful, and no _— great enough: 
and ſo things went on ſtill, from bad to worſe. 

It is not my Intention to Write the Hiſtory of the Rebellion. 


It was raſhly entered into, weakly ſuſtained, and ſome Acci- 


dents happened to Suppreſs it, much more Effectual, than the 


Wiſdom, Activity, Condutt, Reſolution, or Spirit of the Mini- 


ſters, or Military Commanders. Carpenter might eaſily — 


(17) 
been Cruſhed at Dumfries. Wills according to all Rules of 


War, made a blundering Diſpoſition at Preſton, was repulſed 
and might have been Cut to Pieces, The Scotch Army under 


Lord Mar had not two Barrels of Powder left, after the Battle 


of Dumblain. From the beginning they had but Five Barrels, 
procured from Edenburgh, but never got a Pound from France, 
Holland, or any other Country; ſo were in no condition to 


reſiſt the 6009 Dutch Troops, that Cadagan brought to the 


Army at Sterling, which was then under the Duke of Argyle. 
So that if lis Maj-fty had not owed more to ſome odd 
accidents, than to the proviſion of his Miniſtry, he might have 
been Obliged to get into the firft Yatch that ſhould have 
offered, and to leaye his Miuiſters, geatem male ſidam, to their 


incenſed Enemies. | 


But it hath pl-aſed Providence to continue to us the Bleſhng 
of lis Majeſty's Reign. The Rebellion was quickly at an End; 
and here again was another fair field for his Majeſty to have 
diſplayed his Wiſdom and Lenity; which undoubtedly would 
nave regained him the affections of his People. But neither 
was this, now, thought proper. The ſame Spirit, that poſſeſſed 
che Court before and at the time of the Rebellion, remained 
afterwards; and as if it had gained new ſtrength by the flight 
appoſition made to it, it raged and foamed the more. Of this 
I ſhall produce ſome Inſtances. | | 

A great many Noblemen and Gentlemen, ſeveral of them 
Members of Parliament, were Seized by Warrants from the 
Secretary of State and committed to the Tiwer, Nemgate, and 
the Hands of Meſſengers 3 where they were treated inhumauly by 
the Vermin, uſually employed on ſuch Occations. The frequency 
of the thing prevented all Wonder at it: And it was on all 
Hands agreed that nothing worſe could have happened to any 
Man at that juncture, than to be delivered over to the Power 
of Lord Townſhend; who, in Reaſoning, Civility, Compaſhon, 
good nature and polite Language, ſeemed Induſtriouſly to vye 
with the Bayliffs, Keepers and Twurnkeys belonging to thoſe places, 
fo which his Lordſhip committed all whom he could lay his 
Hands upon. | 

Nor was there any reaſonable proof, or Accufation required 
to juſtifie ſuch Proceedings. . of little Spies, or 
meer Conjectures, or perſonal Picques were ſufficient: And all 
this the Parliament enabled the Court to do, by having Suſpend- 
ed the Habeas Corpus Act; which I take to be ſo Fundamental 
2 Subverſion of the Liberties of the People, that I believe there 
cannot poſſibly. be any one Caſe put, that ſhould make an honeſt 
Man conſent to the Suſpenſion of that Act, even for an Hour. 


But when the Majority of the Parliament were but the 
Janiſaries of the Court, their conduct is the 16 liable to cenſure 


and Animadverſion. 
* Ir 
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In the Management of Spies, the Miniſters eſpecially Town- 


hend and his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, ſubmitted to baſer 
and Lower methods than have commonly been put in Practice 
by the dealers in Subornation of Perjury; and in this fort of 
Trathck his Grace of Marlbor:uoh went as deep as ever Oates or 
Bealee, if they had been Living, could have deviſed. I could 
mention ſeveral particulars of this kind, three of which affected 


a Lady of great Quality, and otherwiſe loaded with Misfortunes. 


But his Rancor to her Family is notorious enough. Perhaps his 
delign againſt a Reverend Prelate is not ſo well known. His 
Grace ſent Mr. Craggs Junior to Dunſtable to meet the Preſton- 
priſoners, and to promile Life and Reward to Mr, Forſter pro— 
vided he would Accuſe the Biſhop of ——, Of this, Mr. Forſter, 
who in reality was a Stranger to the Biſhop, ſent Eis Lordſhip 
notice; and when long after, Mr. Craggs was Taxed with this 
Attempt, he excuſed himſelf by ſaying he was a Soldier of f-rtune, 
a young Fellow to make his way in the W.rld, that he undertook the 
Office with the greateſt Reluttane', but that my Lord Marlborough 
abſolutely forced him to it. There are three or four Perſons now 
Living and one of them of the ſame Party which Mr. Craggs 
was of, who were preſent, when this frank Confeſſion was made; 
Which at lealt may ſhew, that as dear as the Illuſtrious H:uſe may 
be to us, the methods uſed to preſerve it were not the faireſt, 
and moſt candid in the World. 

Troops were ſent into ſeveral parts of the Country, rather 
to Inſult the Gentlemen and Inhabitants, than for any real 
lervice to the Crown. Particularly at Bath, a ſcurvy Fellow, 
one Humphrey Gore was commanded to Seize ſome Perſons, who 
perhaps might have been juſtly ſuſpected; but in the Execution 
of bis Order, he uſed great Infol-ncies to ſeveral Ladies of Qua- 

lite, and in general to all Ranks of People; inſomuch that it is 
Remarkable, that in an Age and Seaton when Brutality was a 
common Evil, this Man ſhould be taken notice of, for his pecu- 
liar Excellence that wav. But his behaviour the more amply 
recommended him to thoſe, who employed him: And that was 
his chief Aim, and belides ſuited the bent of bis Nature. 

The City of Oxford was made a Garriſon, where Handyſide, 
and others of their infernal Othcers, repeated publickly in the 


Taverns Blaſphemius Prayers and Songs of Ribaldry, in ridicule of 


the Liturgy and ths Pſalms, uſed in the Churches. What ad- 
mirable Diſciples was the Nation to expect, if thoſe Worthy 
Gentlemen had continued to be our Teachers and Doctors! 
And yet I am perſwaded, therc are ſome Right Reverend Per- 
ſons of great Names, who woul4 at any time freely give their 
Votes, to Reſtore theſe Apoſtles to their former Seat and 


Function. | 8 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the paffages of this and 


the like Nature. I write only upon Memory: But the Obſer- 


vation 
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vation of moſt Readers may Furniſh them with ſeveral Particu- 


lars, that may eſcape my Notice or Remembrance. 

Among other wrong things, then Committed, the Camp in 
Hydz-Park gave very great and juſt Offence, and an handle to 
the ill natured to ſay, it was a Repreſentation of the Inns in the 
upper parts of Germany, where the Hogs and Oxen lie at one 
end, and the Maſters at the other. But the real Evil was, it. 
argued a diffidence of the People, and ſome degree of Cowardice : 
It was making the Court a Citadal to awe and ſubdue the City 
of London, and raiſed a kind of Indignation and Contempt, 
which had better be forgot than deſcribed. 

But the Apprehenſion the Court was in, that they were not 

ſife without a Camp to Protect them, was followed by a much 

worſe Precedent, by the Importation of 62060 Dutch Troops; 
for which there conld not be one tolerable Excuſe, unleſs exceſs 

of Fears ; and as Fear generally makes People run into Danger, 

this might have made all the Engliſh Army Mutiny, only that at 

that time they hoped, when the Convulhon was over, the King 


would become an Engliſhman. How well their hopes were 


grounded, the Sequel hath proved, But, ſurely the bringing 
over thoſe Troops was an infamous ſtep, When King James II. 
was threatned with an Invaſion from Helland, to be made by the 
Prince of Orange, and that the French King ſent Notice of the 
Attempt and a proffec of an Army of Frenchmen to ſecure him, 
his Majeſty generouſly diſdained to accept of thoſe Auxiliaries, 
and ſaid, it was unbecoming a King of England to owe his ſecurity 
to a F reign Power, You will Say, it had been better for him, if 
he had accepted of that Profter: I queſtion that much, though I 
own it could nut have been Worſe, But certainly his way ſhould 
have been to have thrown himſelf upon a Free Parliament, 
which was a natural remedy, rather than poorly to beg or take 
the Aſſiſtance of Foreign Troops, or ſearch for an Alum in a 
Strange Country, But whether his Reſolution were Wile or 
not, ſurely it argued great Love of his People: And in King 
George the contrary appeared an unneceſſary diſtruſt of the Engliſhz 
and in his Miniſters it ought to have been interpereted High 
Treaſon to ſet ſo dangerous an Example towards the Conqueſt 
and Subjettion of their Country. The Perſon who condutted 
the Embarkation of thoſe Troops and ſoon after came over was 
Macartney, the Mutherer of Duke Hamilton, and then actually 
under Sentence of Condemnation, And this was another Cir- 
cumſtance not agreable to the People; who thought it looked 
ill, that every thing that was done, under pretence of preſerving 
the Hannover Succeſſion, ſhould be Executed by the greateſt 
Scelerats of the Kingdom. | | 
 Macartnty was, indeed, afterwards acquitted. But all Mey, 
knew the Jury were Packed, and my Lord Chef Juſtice Parker 
was the Judge. | | 
Oe When 


WY 3. a 
When thoſe unfortunate Gentlemen at Preſton had Surrendred 
themſelves Priſoners, upon the magnificent promiſes of Mercy, 
and the Character of Lenity, which Wills and Carpenter aſſured 
them of, the firſt ſign of Mercy was to Shoot four Gentlemen 
upon the Spot as Deſerters; which was done by expreſs Orders 
from St. James's, and was in reality the greateſt inſtance of Lenity 
in thoſe times. After this the Gentlemen of leſs note, were 
Committed to ſeveral neighbouring Dungeons, and the Nobſle- 
men and other Commanders were brought up in Triumph, igno- 
miniouſly Pinioned, and all Sorts of Inſults encouraged to be 
offered them, on the Road, until they were releived from ſuch 
publick Indignities, by being comfortably Lodged in the Tower, 
Newgate, and the other Goals about Lond'n. | 
During the few Months of the Rebellion, the Parliament was 

Prorogued but met on the th of January 1735 when his Majeſty 
made a Speech to hoth Houſes in the ſame Strain, Style, and 
Spirit, with that firſt Memorable one, which led the way to the 
Impeachments; only with this difference, that in this latter 
Speech he Speaks outright, and demands returns of Severity, in 
plain £2liſh ; though as he further ſaith, he d-ſired to have diſtin- 
gruiſhed his Reign with the fair and endearing marks of Clemency. 
That is, he deſigns to make returns of Severity, becauſe People 
had been Faulty ; but if no Faults had been Committed, then 
he would have Diſtinguiſhed his Reign by the fair and endearing 
marks of Clemency. Or which is much the fame thing, he would 
have been very Gracious ard Merciful if there had heen no 
Perſons who ſtood in need of it; but becauſe there are Perſon; 
who want his Clemency, therefore he thinks himſelf bound to 
Indiſpenſible returns of Severity. Such Royal Language hath hi; 
Majeſty been Taught to ſpeak by his wiſe and able Miniltcrs, 

| This Speech had its full Effect, and a Flood-gate was opened 
to all ſort of Injuſtice and Cruelties, from party Revenge and 
the reigning, intemperate purſuit of Favour at Court. Here- 
upon followed new Impeachments to prevent the ordinary court: 
of Law, which perhaps might have ſaved ſome, or retarded the 
Execution of others; neither of which ſuited the inclinations of | 
the Court. Lords were Condemned, and it was reſolved to 
Execute Six of them without heſitation or delay, Sentence 
having paſſed on them the gth, and an order Signed for their 
Execution the 18th of February, As for the Earl of Wintown, 
who was thought a Fool, he had Wiſely thought fit not to depend 
upon the Mercy of the Court nor to Plead Guilty; and this hindred 
his being in the Number of the Proſcribed, who were to ſuffer | 
immediate Death. However, excluſive of him, the Six others 
would have made a very decent Execution, and have been an 
agreable Subject of Entertainment at the Balls, the Levee's, and 
the Drawing Rooms. 0 | 
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neſs the Prince. A long Debate inſued thereupon, and here his 


 Twelye, though his Royal Highneſs the Prince ſat himſelf at the 


Lords had no notice until the Night before, when the Dukes of 


acquaint his Lordſhip with it, which they did with that Eaſe, 


with ſuch ſigns of Averſion, and ſuch Violence chat the ſhock 


_Derwentwater had not a much better Reception, for I think the 


 Aﬀent on the 21ſt of January, for the further Continuance of the 
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But unluckily, a great ſhare of their diverſion they were de- 
prived of. Some Sparks of the Engliſh Spirit of good Nature 
broke forth in the Houſe of Lords, and a Motion was made for 
an Addreſs to his Majeſty in behalf of the Condemned Lords, 
This was received by the Courtiers with great diſlike, and by 
none with ſo Apparent ſigns of Averſion, as by his Royal High- 


Lordihip the Earl of Nottingham, once more recovered himſelf, 
and broke all Meaſures with the Court by appearing on the fide 
of Clemency, Many others nauſeated the Sanguinary Counſels 
then in Faſhion, and the Addrels was carried by a Majority of 


Head of the Minority and the Mercileſs ; which was ſuch a Diſ- 
grace to himſelf, and to the whole 7lluſtrious Line, that I can 
never enough deplore the ill Effects that had upon the minds of 
the People of England. To this Addreſs a ſullen Anſwer was 
returned, and to ſhew how little the intent of the Addreſs was 
purſued, - three of the Six were ordered for Execution on the 
23d of February. And left any Sollicitations might be made by 
the Commons, where an Addreſs of that kind was attempted, an 
Adjournment of the Houſe was procured until the Work might 
he over. Which Adjournment was then owned by Mr. IWalpole 
in the Houſe to be for that very Reaſon, So, the way was 
plained for the intended Executions 3 of which the proſcribed 


Richmond and St. Albans, Uncles to Lord Derwentwater, came to 


Gaiety, Unconcern and want of all Humanity, that better Meſ- 
ſengers could not have been poſſibly found out for the Purpoſe, 

There was on this Occation a very remarkable Circumſtance 
which did the King great Prejudice, In one of the Publick 
Rooms at St. James's, the Lady Kenmure, Wife of Lord Ken- 
mure to be Beheaded, threw herſelf at his Majeſties Feet im- 
ploring Mercy for her Husband ; But he ſpurned her from him 


threw her flat upon the Ground; which appeared both ſo unbe- 
ſeeming in a great Prince, and ſo diſcourteous in a Gentleman, 
that it made very ill Impreſſions upon the Minds of all preſent, 
and of all who heard of itz which were not a few. My Lady 


Turks ſhut the Door of the Kings Apartment in her Face. 
Whilſt the Court was thus intent on Revengeful and Bloody 
Meaſures, the Parliament paſſed an Act which had the Royal 


Suſpenſion of the Habeds C szpus Act, and when Exceptions were 
taken to it in the Houſe of Lords, as being wholy unneceſſary, and 
an Amendment propoſed, that cauſe of Commitments ſhould be 
ſigned, and that Villainous and falſe Informers might be puniſh- 


ed, 
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ed, thoſe Clauſes were Rejected, how reaſonable ſoever, and the 
People of England were ſtill left to the Mercy and Diſcretion of 
Lord Townſend and his Banditty. | | 

And likewiſe the better to enable my Lord Chief Juſtice 
Parker and ſome more of his Brethren, who were keen for 
Gain and Blood, to «exert their Faculties and their Ardor to do 
Wrong, a Bill paſſed the 3d of March, Intituled an Act for-the 
more eaſy and ſpeedy Trial of ſuch Perſons as have levied or ſhall 
Levy War againſt his Majeſty. To this Bill great Oppoſition was 
given in the Houſes, and it was proved to be directly contrary to 
Magna Charta and an open Subverſion of the Antient and undoubted 
Rights of the Subject, hut all this ſignificd nothing. Neceſſity was 
pretended ; as if there could be any neceſſity to make all the 


People of England Slaves, which they were effectually made by 


the two laſt mentioned Acts, or as if the Maintenance of any 
one Family could be an Equivalent to the Nation for the Loſs of 
their Libertics. But beſides, the Aſſ-rtion was falſe; there was 
no neceſſity for that extraordinary Act; the Rebells might have 
been Tried in their own Countries, or where the Crimes ' were 
committed, and enough of them would have been found Guilty 
to have glutted the moſt thirſty Wiſhers for Blood. But the 
true Reaſon was to put the Lives of thoſe poor Pepple intirely in 
the power of the Crown, by Diveſting them of their Birthright 
and natural Defence, Perhaps among other inducements to 
this Act, the Court deſired to have Executions near them, ard 
as it were in their own Sight; and to gratifie this inordinate 
Paſſion, there was a neceſſity to have the Act Pals, and the 
Rights of the People of England given up in ſo eſſential a 
Point. 5 | | 

But let the Motives for this Act be what they will, it gave 
the Judges both a Leſſon and a Pretett, for very ſevere and often- 
times very unjuſt Proceedings. For example, at Southwark, be- 
cauſe the Jury happened to Acquit two Gentlemen, the Judges 
immediately diſmiſſed that Jury, and got another Impanneled 


which might anſwer their Ends and Views, better than the for- 


mer who ſeemed tender of the Lives of their Countrymen, [I 
believe Baron Price might have been in that Commiſſion; but 
he is always to be excepted, when we Speak or think of Un- 
juſt, Cruel, Corrupt or Court. Judges. | 
When the Judges had performed their Parts, all poſſible Bar- 
barities were atted in cold Blood throughout the Kingdom. 
Many Hundreds were kept Starving and Rotting in ſeveral 
Croals: many others were put to Death in ſuch places as were 
choſen for proper Shambles for ſuch Butcheries. But this is a 


loathſome Subject, and ſeemed ſo contrary to the Character of 
the King for Lenity and Juſtice, that a general Maſſacre at 
Preſton had been Humanity and good Nature, compared to the 
o Torture and mangling of thoſe deluded People, who — | 
| | e | mitted 
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mitted to the Government, from an Imagination of that Cle meney 
which had been ſo highly extolled to them. | 

It muſt be owned tome few were Saved, but it was for them 
and their Familics to Beg or Starve. And the Rule in this 
Cale was, to Save none but ſuch whoſe Eftates being Entailed, 
their Lives would bz an Advantage to the Government and would 
_ beggar their Families. I know there were two or three Excep- 
tions to this, but in general the Fact was ſo. And this was co- 

vered over with the ſpecious pretence that the Forfeited Eſtates 
ſhould be given to the Publick: and an Act paſſed to that Pur- 
pole. But the Publick was to reap no Advantage from this or 
but very little. For, the Parliament at the ſame time appoint- 
ed Thirteen Commiſſioners to enquire of the Eſtates of certain 
Traitors, &c. Theſe Commiſhoners were Walpole's Pack-horſes, 
and were each of them to have 10001. a Year which was to 
ceaſe when their Buſineſs was done. They were Men void of 
all Honour, or Compaſſion, Indizent for the moſt part or 
thorough Paced in Villainy, and therefore from their own Na- 
ture, were inclined, or out of Self-pretervation, and meerly for 
Bread were compelled to be Grievous to all who had the Miſ- 
fortune to come before them: and ſo well they managed Mat- 
ters, that under one pretence or other their Commiſſion ex- 
pired but with the Houſe of Commons. So that their Sala- 
ries of 10001, a Year, together with the other Expences, 
which amounted at leaſt to 25000 J. per Annum, Eat up a great 
part of the Profits from Forfeitures. Hereby ſo many more 
Penſioners were retained in the Houle,and the King was deprived 
in a great Meaſure of the Power to be truly Merciful, if he 
had been ſo diſpoſed. 3 

After all this a great deal more and worſe, will any one pre- 
tend to wonder at the Continuance or Increaſe of the Jacobite- 
Spirit?“ With what Countcnance can any Man impute it to the 
Facobites, that the King is become Diveſted of the greateſt Or- 
nament of the Crown, the Affedtion of the People ? Unleſs you 
will ſay, that Walpole, Townſhend and the reſt of that Set were 
in their Hearts for the PRETENDER, and reſolved to make 
the King as unpopular as poſſible. If that be the Caſe they 
have acted like able Politicians, and have been as Succeſsful as 
heart could wiſh, | | | 

If hitherto I may ſeem to have learned to what is called the 
Tory or Church-party, I have been led into that Manner of 
Reaſoning from Undeniable Facts: Facts, which admit of no 
Gloſs, And I dare ſay there is not one Man of Reaſon and 
Temper, be he of what ſide he will, provided he Wiſhes well to 
England, but will agree with me in the Main, that the Admigi- 
ſtration from the Hour of the King's Arrival here, to the times I 
now Write of, was too Partial and too Violent : and what hath 


ſince happened ſhews abundantly that the Court hath purſued 
| | „ n 
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no Meaſures, but ſuch as are and have been Ruinous to the Bri- 
tiſþh Conſtitution. Ihe Proofs are beyond Number. | 

All Sparks of the Rebellion were extinguiſhed towards the 
latter end of February or the beginning of March 1716, The Im- 
peachments ended with the Condemnation of the Earl of Vin- 
ton. The turbulent Spirits of the Opprefſed Party began to 
Subſide, the Kingdom would ſoon have ſettled into a Calmneſs, 
which, if Cheriſhed, might have ſuffered us to be a happy 
People. But to prevent this a new Inexhauſtible Mine of Cor- 


Tuption was immediately Sprung. On the 19th of April his 


Grace of Devonſhire offered to the Houſe of Peers the famous 
Bill for enlarging the time for the Continuance of Parliaments ; 
and for the Repeal of th: I riennial Act. Every one immediate- 
ly knew, from what Quarter this came. His Grace, though a 
Nobleman of a very antient Family, and of a great hereditary 
Eſtate, had given himſelf up to the Conduct of a Man, of a worſe 
underſtanding than himſelt, and was Towpſhend's Tool in this, 
as he had been formerly led by others into many things Incon- 
ſiſtent with Honour and his own dignity ; his Father was a Man 
of Senſe and Spirit, and would have diſdained to have been the 
Inſtrument of any Miniſter or even King, to Preſent to his 
Country ſo pernicious a Bill as that was. And his Son the pre- 
ſent Duke, hath had ample reaſon to Repent of that and ſeveral 
other Steps, wherein he hath Swerved from his Fathers Prin- 
ciples, Conduct and Character. ; 
This Bill, at the very naming of it, gave great Offence to all 
who Wiſhed well to their Country, and dreaded the conſequences 
of a Long Penſionary Parliament; many Noble Lords ſpoke 
warmly againſt it, and when it was carried by a Majority of 
Courtiers, the others entered a Proteſt with Reaſons againſt it, 
Thoſe Reaſons are in print, and are clear demonſtrations of the 
iniquity of that Bill; it was likewiſe ſtrongly oppoſed in the 
Houſe of Commons, where ſeveral of the Members ſpoke againſt 
it with great Warmth and Eloquence. The argument I there- 
fore ſhall ſay little upon, only there is one thing, which I do not 
remember any of them to have taken notice of, and which yet 
may carry Weight with it. It is, that by the Trzennzal Act, if the 
King ſhould deſolve a Parliament, and not call one within three 
Years, then in that caſe a Parliament might be aſſembled with- 
out the Power or cven Conſent of the Crown, and might lit a 
certain time, So that if the King, for the time being, ſhould be 
miſled by evil Counſellours, here redreſs of grievances might be 
had by Parliament within three Years ; Whereas by the Septien- 
nial Bill, the King may diſſolve his Parliament a Month after 
their meeting, and not call another for Seven Years; ſpace ſuffici- 
ent for an arbitrary Prince, by the help of an Army and other 
honeſt means, to remove all Foot fteps of our Liberties, and not 
1 N | 10 
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to leave the leaſt figns by which Men might ſay, the Engliſh were 
once a Free Peoples . RA E wet " 
It is true this hath not litterally happened. But how ſoon this 
may be the caſe none can tell; for it is manifeſtly in the Power 
of the Crown; with the great Body of Forces now in Pay, to 
compaſs it. And that it was not done before this; was probably 
becauſe the 'Parliament were ſo much at the diſpoſal of the 
Court, that no Army could have Enſlaved the Country more 
than that did. And that, abſolute Slavery is not yet our fate, 
no thanks to thoſe, who ſo long and ſo loudly clamoured againſt 
Arbitrary Power, Tyranny and Slavery. Thoſe words were funk 
into neceſſity to Enable the King to make Alliance what, will you 
 ſuſpe bis Majeſty {do you doubt the goodneſs of. his intentions ? 
Have you not a Miſe and upright Miniſtry ?—lIt ſhame had not 
been filed with Juſtice, I ſhould wonder how ſome Men living 
ſhould dare to ſhew their Faces, after all they have ſaid againtt 
an Arbitrary. Government, and all which they have done to 
Eſtabliſh one. N 1 len A 
Some of them were, I believe, impoſed upon; and ſome had 
deep Apprehenſſons of another Evil: And moſt. of theſe have 
lince fruitleſsly endea voured to repair the Breaches made in our 
Conſtitution by their Aſſiſtance- Men of Honour and Virtue 
are not aſhamed of paſt Errors. Narrow Souls think it a Weak- 
neſs to own they once have been in the wrong, And perhaps 
this may be one Reaſon, why the preſent Court have always 
gon on in the ſame Track, in which they firſt ſet out. | 
On May the 7th (ſome days lefs than a Month from it's firſt 
Appearance) did the King give his Royal Aſſent to the Septennial 
Bill. Such quick diſpatch was given to that deſtruttive Work. 
On the fame day he paſs'd an Act of Attainder, againſt Several 
Lords, and an Act of Indemnity, to all who had atted Wickedly 
or unjuſtly in his Majeſty's behalf. This was called an Act to 
Indemnify all Perſons, who have ated Indefence of his Majeſiy, &c. 
the ſame day or ſoon after pals'd the Act to Naturalize Madam- 
molelle S:hulemberg, the preſent Dutcheſs of Kendal. ; 
- Upon the 261 of June following paſs'd another Act, which 
altnough-it then ſeemed of no great conſequence; was however 
an ill Precedent and hath proved in the higheſt manner detri- 
mental to the Nation. It was entitled an Att to Repeal part of | 
the Ait. for the Limitation of the Crown, and better ſecuring the 
Rights and Liberties of the Publick. This Act of Limitation pro- 
vided that no Perſon who ſhould come to the Poſſeſſion of the Crown 
Jhould go. out of the Dominions 4 England, Scotland or Ireland 
without conſent of Parliament. The reaſons of that part of the 
Act of Limitation were obvious, leſt the King, pro tempore, by 
viſiting or reſiding long in his Foreign Dominions might continue 
eſtranged from the People of England. Beſides Voyages of that 
| kind might give opportunities =q Leagues and Alliances . 
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cial to the Engliſh intereſt, which could not be ſo privately Ne- 
gotiated here as at Hannover. And again thoſe Voyages would 
afford his German followers the means to Tranſport to their own 
Country the Wealth, they might Collect here. h 

But all theſe and many more good Reaſons notwithſtanding, 
this Reſtriction was taken off, and now the King may go back 
and forward as often as he thinks fit: Whereby his old Counſellors 
at Hannover may turn his Heart more and more againft his new 
Subjects; new Leagues may be entered into to our Prejudice, 
either for tranſporting Foreign Forces hither, or involving us in 
Foreign Wars againſt our Intereſt; and which is almoſt as bad as 
all the reſt, here is ſuch a conſtant drain upon us of our Current 

*cie, that in a few Years, we may have none, or next to none, 

left in the Kingdom- 1 LEST. | ? 

Perhaps you may Urge, that all theſe are only Air conjectures, 
invidious ſuppoſitions, without grounds or probability. Vet ex- 
amine them and you will find them all but too true. His Ma- 
jeſty hath gone thrice to Hannover ſince he came here. The 
firſt time, he ftaid above ſeven Months, pleaſed to ſhew him- 
ſelf to his Countrymen in his new State and Grandeur: And 
perhaps from the Abſolute State of Servitude, which they are in 

. towards him, contracting a full diſlike againſt all others of his 
. Subjects who ſhould refuſe to be as abjett Slaves as they. Here 
. his Majeſty might project new Palaces of his own contriving, 
b not ſuch mean ones as Wind/sr, which he hath but once ſeen and 

| then in a foggy day. Here his Hannoverians had him wholly to 

| themſelves, and could inſpire him with what Jealoufies they 
1 pleaſed againſt the Exgliſh, and with what notions of Govern- 
| ment they ſhould think would ſuit his and their aims the beſt. 
ö 


At leaſt if this hath not been ſo: If they did not purſue 
| their own Intereft, and endeavour to keep him ſteady to them; 
| if his Majeſty hath not acted, and thought naturally in giving his 
'F own Countrymen the Preference in his Affections, and confidence; 
Ti and if ſeven Months ſpent bs: Joon and at eaſe were not ſuffi- 
| cient to Eraſe out of his mind the ſmall Portion of regard and 
Indulgence, he might poſſibly have contracted for the Engliſh 
| Nation; if this hath not been the Caſe, then it muſt be owned 
to he a very ſurprizing Event, and what was by no means to be 
foreſeen by thoſe, who Repealed that part of the Limitation Act. 
And his Majeſty's future Actions are the beſt Teſt whether things 
tell out ſo or not. r "bp - 52h 
| That which is undeniable is, that it was in this firſt 
[ Journey to Hannover, that the League was formed, which 
| afterwards engaged England in a. War with Spain. The in- 
tluence of the German Councellors together with the Ma- 
| nagement of Zabbe du Bois brought this about, and this Mr. 
. Craggs in his Letter to Mr. Monteleone owns, wherein he ac- 
quaints his Excellency, that the King was obliged by . 
| | | '- Wy 


of Guarantee the Neutrality of Jtely. The Treaties he refers to, 

where thoſe of the Triple and Quadruple Alliance, which in vol- 
ved the Nation in an expenſive War, and which were finiſhed 
or projetted during his Majeſty's ſtay at Hannover. 

I remember my Lord Stanhope in order to juſtifie thoſe 
Treaties urged 'in the Houſe of Lords, that we were oblig- 
ed by the Treaty of Utrecht to Guarantee the Neutrality of 
teh); but this was a miſerable evaſion; for every one knew that 
obligation Subſiſted but only, flagrante bello, during the War 
between the Emperor and France, which was at an End ſeveral 
Years before this new Engagement. This was one part of the 

fruit we reaped from the King's Journey. 
And as for the Opportunities ſuch Journies afforded his 
followers to convey away the Wealth and Specie of the King- 
dom, we have felt that ill Conſequence, but too Senſibly. In 
the firſt Journey all the Money, Plate and Jewells which had 


been got fur Titles, Garters, Places and Grants were packed up 


and carried off. Some great Ladies, who came here with Wooden- 
Shoes went away with Chefts full of Gold and Silver: All their 
Utenſils for the Chamber, Table, nay the Kitchens were maſſy 


Plate, and ——— directions given the Gold and Silver 


Smiths to make every thing as thick and heavy at poſſible; and 
leaſt this might be divulged, there was a particular Order, that 


no Cuftom-Houſe Officers or proper Searchers ſhould go on 


board ſuch Ships as were loaded with the Pillage of the three 
Kingdoms. The Locuſts which the Eaſt-Vind brought into 
Egypt did great Miſchief, but they carried nothing away but 
their Carcaſſes and thoſe the Fg yptians had the pleaſure to ſee 
_ drowned by a ſtrong Wel-Wind: But our Locuſt are greivous 


not only in their Viſits but at their departure, they come Empty 


and go away loaded. | 


From that firſt Journey and their perpetual tranſporting vaſt | 
ums in Crowns and Half-Crowns enſued that ſcarcity of Silver 


about three Years ago, that was thought a matter fit for the 
Lords to enquire into; though the Credit of the Perſons con- 
cerned was too great, to permit either a diſcovery or remedy. 
But all this, as great and intollerable as it was, is nothing to 
the Second Plunder of the Nation in Summer 1720. When the 


King himſelf ſold out a vaſt deal of Sowth-Sea-Stook and Sub- 


N at 800 and 900 per Cent, and when that prodigious 
deal of fictitious Stock was pretended to be ſold, we all know 
5 ung, much the greater part of thoſe Sums was paid to 
the 


Counteſs of Leinſter and the reſt of the Hannoverian Favourites, 
and it was all likewiſe Spirited away to Hannover, of which the 
2 are plain. For, beſides what was carried away in Specie, 
b much was remitted by Bills that inſtantly upon the Kings 

EET D 2 | Departure, 


ing, the Dutcheſs of Kendal, Madam Kilmanſcick now 
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Departure, the Exchange to Holland fell very much againft us, 5 
and could never afterwards be got up before the fatal Cata/twphe 


and Crack of the SHuth-Sva. Thus Hannover, which is the 
Barreneſt part of Germany is the Gulph of England, and hath 


| ſwallowed up the Wealth of our trading Merchants and of thou- 


ſands of Honourable Families, as well as the Bread and means of 
Subliſtance of numberleſs Orphaps and Widows, and this hath 
been another effett of the above mentioned Repeal. | 

For this, however, there was the pretence of an Act of Par- 
liament. But the Act of Limitation hath been broke through 
ina very Eſſential point, without any pretence of a Repeal. By 
that Act it is expreſsly provided, that Great Britain (hall not 
Engage in any War upon the account of the King's Foreign Do- 
minions, This part of the Act is ſtill in force, yet we have been 


involved in three Wars deſtruttive to the Trade and Intereſt of 


the Kingdom, in order to acquire to the King Bremen and 


Verden, which of right belong to Sweden; and we have done 


this not only contrary to our own Ad of Limitation but to our 
faith and Treaties. | | 


By the Treaty of I#eflphalia and alſo that of Travendbal, 


whereof the King of England is Guarantee, Bremen and Verden 
was to be ſecured to the Crown of Sweden, the Elector of Brunſ- 
wick, likewiſe, is Guarantee of this Article of that Treaty; yet 


notwithſtanding, his Majeſty was thus in a double capacity 
Guarantee of the poſſeſſion of thoſe Provinces to the Crown of 
Sweden, he thapght fit to Purchaſe them from the King of Den- 


mark, whiltt the King of Sweden was Strugling with an Alliance 


_ againft him, and from whom thoſe Provinces has been Seized by 


the King of Denmark in a Piratical manner. Thus that unfor- 
tunate but brave Prince was uſed by his Ally and Guarantee, and 


by this have we been forced into three ſucceſſive Wars. 


By Agreement with the Czar of Muſcovy, in conſideration of 
the Sale of Bremen and Verden to the Elector of Brunſwicl, his 
Majeſty King George promiſed to join his Fleet to the Daniſh and 
Ryſſian Fleets to Att againſt Sweden. Bremen and Verden were 
put into his Poſſeſſion the 17th of Oſtober 1715, and next Year 


our Fleet was ſent into the Baltick, and actually did Atiſt the 


Hanes and Ruſſians, becauſe the King of Sweden would not Con- 
ent to that unjuſt Seizure of part of his Dominions. At length 
ams to a Prohibition of Trade, and an open Rupture between 
us and Sweden, But if the King of Sweden would have con. 


{e-1ted to the diſmembring of his Dominions, King George prof-. 


fered to Join him againſt the Gar; although by the Cxar's in- 
fluence over the King of Denmert, thoſe Provinces were firſt 


put into his Majeſty's Poſſeſſion. is eg | 
The Honeſty of the German Chancery is herein fully exempli- 


fied, To get Bremen and Verden for King George, England 
muſt Join with the Czar againſt Sweden; to ſecure that _— 
r | 5 ition 
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| ſition to King George, England muſt Join with Sweden againſt 
the Czar. But their aſſurance exceeded even their Knavery. 
They undertook peremtorily that England ſhould do this,and their 
Preſumption came to that Height, that Baron Bothmar's Ne- 
phew affronted Sir John Norris at Copenhagen, becaule Sir Jobn 
did not think it ſafe to Receive his Orders from ſo inconſide- 
rable a German Commis. | | 
Ihe Inveſtiture of thoſe Provinces from the Emperor was alſo 
neceſſary to Secure his Majeſty's new Purchaſes. In order to Pro- 
cure that Inveſtiture, and for ſome other good German Reaſons, 
we became his Allies againſt Spain. We treacherouſly fell upon 
the Spanzſh Fleet, and afterwards our Men of War attended like 
lo many Tranſports Veſſels to carry the Emperor's Forces back 
and forwards from Naples to Sicily; and in all this Diſgraceful 
Mediterranean Expedition, our Seamen were obliged to do the 
Drudgery of Galley-Sla ves. To ſo unworthy an Office was the 
Fleet of England expoſed, and to this Sir George Byog ſubmitted 
with that low Trattableneſs, which he hath always Obſerved 
towards the Dictates of Miniſters; and which he ever will Ob⸗ 
ſerve where there is any thing to be gained by it, 

Laſtly, To procure the Preſent King of Sweden's conſent to 
a Ceſſion of Bremen and Verden to his Majeſty King George, 
we have actually joined the Swedes againſt the Cxar's Fleet, 
Thus Bremen and Yerden hath occaſioned to us Three Wars, 
one in Canjunction with the Czar and King of Denmark againſt” 
Sweden; another againſt Spain by our being Allies to the 
Emperor, or rather Principals in the War: and a Third, where- 
in we have Joined with Sweden againſt the Czar. The Charge 
of the Navy alone amounted to above three Millions Sterling. 
Beſides a Debt of 900,000 1. over and above what was allowed 
tor that Service by Parliament. As to the Innumerable Loſſes 
to the Nation, from the Interruption of Trade and Commerce, 
and other ill Conſequences, thoſe may be eafier imagined than 
computed. | 

With all which the Parliament hath complied , and Sat down 
Contented, becauſe King George is a good King; becaule the 
Miniſtry are Uncorrupt, becauſe the Pablick was too Rich; and 
becaule the Houles of Lords and Commons were equally filled with 
Men of Vertue, Honour and Concern for their Country, - 8 

When this matter of late came into the Houſe of Peers, and 
ſeveral of them Demanded as they had a Right to it, to have 
Lord Carteret's and Sir John Norris's Inſtructions laid before 
them, it was peremptorily denied by the Court. And the Reaſon 
given was, becauſe the Peace was Concladed. And when they 
Demanded to ſee the Papers relating to the Spaniſh War, that 
was alſo Refuſed, - becauſe it was pendente negotio and that the 
Feace was not made. But the true reaſon was, leaſt the ma- 
nifeſt Breach of the Limitation Act ſhould regularly mm 
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Chancery be ex poſed to Cenſure. The German Miniſtry are with- 
out doubt much the more excuſable, ſince they have acted for the 
Intereſt of their Country, But the Zagliſh to the Prejudice and 
Ruine of theirs. And his Majeſty in his whole Tranſaction hath 
acted a natural Part: For though he be King of England, Han- 
nover is the place of his Birth and Education. LS 

I hope this digreſſion about Bremen and Verden may not ſeem 
Impertinent to my Purpoſe, I was willing to give the Reader 
at once a clear View of that Affair which hath coſt England ſo 
much, and hath been the Spring, of ſo many extraordinary Mea- 
ſures, It is now high time to return to his Majeſty's Preparations 
to viſit his Foreign Dominions in 1716. | 

That Mademoiſelle Schullenbourg might ſhine in Hannover with 
new Honours, as well as Wealth and Diamonds, his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to Create her a Baroneſs, Counteſs, Marchioneſs and 
Dutcheſs, and becauſe he was extreamly preſs'd by ſome of the 
Exglifh Miniſters, to make the Prince Regent in his Abſence, 
that point with Difficulty was reſolved upon. But they deter- 
mined to reſtrain his Royal Highneſs by Inſtructions which 
limited the Power of his Place very much, or rather took it 


quite away. 


The Army was put under a new Eſtabliſhment of General 
Officers, out of which his Grace the Duke of Arg yle was not 
only left, but he and his Brother the Earl of a were removed 
from all their Employments. What their faults might be, was 
not ſaid, but it was an odd turn to ſee his Grace, who reallv had 
ſaved Scotland, and perhaps England to the Illuſtrious Houſe, 
Diſiniſſed from all Places of Truſt, and, which was worſe, of 
Profit, within half a Year or ſomething more after he had per- 
farmed thoſe Signal Services. Certainly his Grace hath ſhewn 
himſelf to be of a very Meek, Charitable and Chriftian Temper, 
in afterwards ſubmitting to Accept of the Place of Steward of 
the Houſehold, and of a trifling Rod, inſtead of a Generals 
Battoon 3 whilſt his Rival Cadogan now ſtruts at the Head of the 
Army, and Excuſeth himſelf for Converſing with his Grace of 
Argyle, by ſaying, Mr. Valpole had Prevailed upon him to do it. 
| The King came to the Houſe of Peers, and according to his 
cuſtom delivered his Speech to the Lord Chancellour to be Read 
to both Houſes, Here in his Majeſty Commends the Parliament 
for their 1/holeſome and neceſſary Laws and for their Zeat for the 
Proſperity of their Country. How wholeſome thoſe Laws were, and 
how Zealous they have been for the proſperity of their Country, ap- 
pears abundantly from the many invaſions of our Liberties, and 
the preſent miſerable Condition to which the Nation is reduced. 
His Majeſty proceeds to applaud his own Conduct, eſpecially 


ſoar the Gentle methods agreable to his Inclinations. It is true 


ſome of the Guilty were by ſhort Repreives kept Living; But | 
4 | | „ J appt 


and thereby the Pradllces of the Engliſh Miniftry, and German 
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appeal to all Men whether that were not a ſort of Lingring 
Death, were there five Men of the whole Number frank!| 
Pardoned ? No, not three I believe. Nay his Majeſty 'as he 
was Leaving England, and going to take Water at White-Hall 
meet a parcel of thoſe Priſoners manacled and Chained paſſing td 
Weſtminſter to be Condemned, Yet no Pardon appeared, No 
ſigns of Grace, even when he had ſv fair an oportunity to have 
teft behind him a marke of Tenderneſs of his People: And it 
was ever the Practice until his Majeſty's time for a King of 
England to Pardon any Criminals who ſhould caſually fall in his 
way: But this is not the only particular, wherein his Majeſty 
hath been perſwaded to think fit to deſcend from the Character 
of a King of England.  - 190 7 
The Speech further ſaith, he endeavoured rather to Reclaim 
Men then to make Examples, and Appeals to his numerous Inſtances 
ef Mercy; would not one think, that the Perſon who drew this 
Speech, had a mind to write a Satyr in the ſtrongeſt on, 
Words could put it? And if it was tranflated Into High-Datc 
tor his Majeſty to Read, would not one conclude he had been 
kept locked up from Mankind for the laſt fix Months, otherwiſe 
he would not gravely try to put ſuch an Impoſition upon the 
underſtandings of the World? The Speech goes on in the 
accuſtomed ſtrain of Bitterneſs againſt 4 Faction, Reſtleſs and 
Unmearied in their Endeavours to Subvert the Religion, Laws and 
Liberties of their Country ; for, ſo they are here painted. Was 
not this Compliment a very likely way to reclaim the Faction? 
His Majeſty was now about to leave the Kingdom, and leſt the 
World ſhould imagine he had abated of the Reſentments he brought 
hither, he gives this ſting at parting. This is one of his De- 
monſtrations of his deſire off reclaiming. Surely to give ill 
Words and call hard Names is not the' moſt natural way to 
acify a Fooliſh or Mad People, as he calls them; nor is it the 
anguage the moſt Decent for a Prince to ſpeak in his Cloſer, 
and it is ſtill leſs Decent from the Throne. But to make amends 
for all, he informs vs, he hath Conſtituted his beloved Son the 
Prince of Wales, Guardian of the Realm in his abſence. Which 
was perhaps, the only Act of his Reign, that gave himſelf and 
the Nation equal Satisfaction. Soon after this his Majeſty em- 
barked for Holland, without leaving behind him any ex- 
traordinary ſign of his Unwillingnels to part from a Nation, 
which had given him every thing he was pleaſed to ac. 
Having attended his Majeſty from his firſt Arrival here, to 
the time of his firſt Expedition to Hannover, I think this may 
ive us a full Specimen of what ſort of Government we are 
llen under. The Sequel of the Adminiſtration will deſerve 
a Second, and perhaps a Third Part. In the meane time let 
us conſider what is our Caſe at Preſent. 


Among 


| 
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Among Foreigners we are generally deſpiſed; that Is, the 
Nation is in Contempt whilſt the Government is Formidable. 
Our Court by keeping the Minitters of Foreign Princes, and 
likewiſe the Parliament at home in Pay, and a ſtanding Army 
to Support their Oppreſſions upon the People, carry the face 
of Power: But the Nation ſuffers in Credit for enduring, this 
for permitting our natural Strength and Wealth to be convertec 
to ends Prejudicial to our Intereft ; and for our being repres 


ſented Abroad by little Foreign Fellows, picked out of Dirt 


and Obſcurity to be Reſidents and Miniſters for Eng land. 
Schaub, firit at Madrid, now at Paris, St. Saphorin at Vienna, 
Dayrolles in Holland are the Chief, nay only Perſons entruſted 
to take care of the Engliſh Interett ; How well they are likely 
to intend that Matter is not hard to Judge. The former of 
theſe, who is a Swiſs, was exceedingly Impertinent to our Em- 
baſſador Sir Robert Sutton and a fort of Spy upon him, having 
been ſolely entruſted with the Secret of the Court. Although 
Sir Robert; for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, hath cooly put ap 
the Affront, and condeſcended to endeavour to Serve in another 
Capacity. In ſhort all the three are Slaves to the Germans 
and to be Purchaſed by a few Livres ready Mony, which unti 
they dropt into thoſe high Poſts, was a novelty to them, as it 
had been to all their Fore-Fathers. 3 | , 
It is likewiſe Matter of ſome Aſtoniſhment, and of great 
Ridicule of our Nation, that we pretend to talk of our Liber- 
ties, whilſt we tamely and hourly ſuffer one part or other of 
our Conſtitution to be paired off, to Compliment one, whom 
we called in to Preſerve it, or, which is worſe, to Compliment 
the Betrayers of the King, and the real Enemies of our Country. 
With relation to our Domeſtick Affairs, things are in great 
Confuſion. The Church-Eitabliſhment hath been apparently 


ſtruck at and Undermined. That was thought of ſuch little 


Moment at Court, that a filly dull Diſcourſe of Yoadlp preach'd 
in the yearning of his Buwels towards Court-Favour, induced 
the Court to Aboliſh Convocations. Not that there was any 
thing skillful in that Sermon, or that the Man was of any real 
Weight or Conſequence So far from that, they Deſpiſed him, 
when they made him a Biſhop ; and they made him a Biſhop, 
Supported, and ſince Promoted him, chiefly. to Spight thoſe, 
who Wiſh well to the Church : and for one other Preyalent 
Motiye, which is, to deſtroy the Church by the Clergy ; b 
romoting to the chief Preferments the moſt Ignorant and Of- 
Bure of their Order: and it can never be denied, but they 
have laid their Scheme well and hitherto have executed it 
with great Succeſs. Witneſs Talbot, Gibſon, Blackbowrn, With 


many others. | 


| > 
Beſides, they have got a new Maxim for the better Diſcipline *, 
of Eccleliaſticks, and more ſervile obedience of the Reverend 
Bench. They are reſolved to give all the good Prebends to the 
Biſhops in Commendam, Which is a new way to make them 
entire Penſioners of the Court, and to Impoveriſh the Infe- 
rior Clergy, who, it hath been found, have been honeſter 
Men than their Betters; and conſequently muſt be kept low in | 
_ their Purſes and Spirits. | 4 | | | | 
| The Repeal of the Occaſional-Conformity and gchiſin-Acts, was 
an Inſtance of their Complaiſance to the Diſſenters, and how 
little the Intereſt of the Ckurch was to come into Compe- 
tition with that of it's avowed Enemies. Thoſe Acts, it was 
pretended, encroached too far upon Liberty of Conſcience. 
But pray obſerve; the Court at'the ſame time have taken away 
Liberty of Conſcience to the Epiſcopal Party in Scotland, by 
rep-aling the relief granted in the latter end of the Queens 
R-ign, to the perſecuted Epiſcopal Clerg y in that Kingdom. So 
that Liberty of Conſcience is a dele&able thing in England; but, 
under the Kirk of Scotland it is an Abomination, aud a diſcourage- 
ment to King George's beſt Friends. This is the Fatt in their 
1 own way of ftating it: But in it's fall light it would appear, not 
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it only an unjuſt partiality towards the Difſenters ; but an open 
Violation of the Terms, by which his Majefty enjoys his Crown. 
at The Miſmanayement ef the State is, I doubt not, obvious 
r- to moſt Men, not excepting, even the Managers themſelves: 
of For, I think, they do not pretend ſeriouſly, unleſs in a 
m Speech from the Throne, to 4 their 8 And 
nt the thing is too apparent. The Publick Money hath been 
Yo Squandered away, as if on purpoſe to Beggar us. Since his 
at Majeſty's Acceſhon we have added about ten Millions to the 
ly Publick Debts; near four of which have, been for the expences 
le of the Navy, beyond the neceſſary charges thereof; and we 
d have already ſeen upon what ruinous projects our Fleets 
ed | have heen employed. g6cn,000 J. or thereabouts was a Debt 
ny Bs which was run into without the leaſt previous notice given 
al to either Houſe; and if this be not levying Money upon 
m, the Subject, without conſent of Parliament, I know not what 
Ps is. The greater part of this, and the other three Millions 
e, Was contracted for the Northren War, ſubſequent to the King's 
nt demand of 250, 00 l. in an Unparliamentary manner, which 
b he promiſed ſhould prevent all future Apprehenſions from that 
f- 8 But notwithſtanding, his promiſe and that what he 
& WB asked was granted, yet his and the Miniſtry's Apprehenſions -* 
it ſtill continued, new Squadrons were yearly fitted out, and 
ith our Debts and Expences have multiplied beyond all Bounds. 


The Commiſſuners for ſtating, the Debts of the Army have 
95 ran them up to 2, ico, ooo J. of which 1200, 00 I. hath been 
es. eertified to Foreigners upon the ſlighteſt pretences, and for 
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(74) 
which, it is more than conjectured, the Foreign Agents, who 
belong to the Court, have had large Premiums, - Otherwiſe 
there can be no method of accounting for it, how ſuch un- 
reaſonable demands upon us came to be received: And the 
if leſs, becauſe it had been complained of by the Court, that 
their Enemies had made the Eftimate ſo high as 400,0091. 
on purpoſe to reflect en their Condutt. So, here is 1700,0001. 
more in one lump, than they thought could poſhbly have been de- 
manded on the ſcore of the Army-Dehts. And it is but Charitable 
to think, all this would not have been allowed for nothing. | 
Penſions have been Multiplied and Salaries augmented in 
a moſt Javiſh manner. 3361. 2s. 6d. was thought by Queen 
1 Elizabeth an ample Penſion for a Duke of Brunſwick. But 
6 now there is ſcarce a Pimp about Court, but hath four times 
1 
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that Sum. Nay Penſions are annexed to the moſt gainful 
| Poſts, The prefent Lord Chancellor would not accept the great 
Ai Seal without a Penſion of 50001, the Speaker of the late Houſe 
4 of Commons, Mr. Compton, had one or two beneficial Em- 


for Life, Moſt of the Salaries of the other great Officers 
have heen proportionably increaſed. Thole I have named he- 
if ing ſome of the leaſt worthleſs of the Court, are ſufficient 
i to give an Idea how the publick Treaſure hath been ſcatter- 
ed and diſſipated. — | | 

If this Profuſfion had been. confined only to Natives, there 
would bave been {till left us this comfort, that though the 
publick Money were ſcandaloufly miſapplied, yet it would 
remain and circulate among our felves. But by the Exor- 
bitant Allowances to Foreigners, vaſt Sums are annihilated, 
ſo far as relates to us: They are tranſported to Hannover. 
Whence veſtigia nulla Retrorſum. No ſigans of a return of any 
thing from thoſe bleak Realms, but of ſuch, who come to 
Plunder us again. | 1 8 
And becauſe the Spoils of England cannot gorge them ſuffi- 
ciently, the exhauſted Kingdom of Veland muſt have it's 
ſhare of the Burthen. The Dutchels of Aendal hath 30901. 
a Year upon the Jriſh Eitabliſhment: Baron Bereaſdorf 25001. 
Madam Kilmanſcick, now Counteſs of Leinſter, 15001. and all 
this over and above what they fleece England of; where 
Kilmanſeick hath 5000 J. a Year and the Dutcheſs, 1 ſuppoſe, 
as much as ſhe will modeſtly pleaſe fo ask. | 

As to the Debts upon the Civil-Liff no one need be. at a | 
laſe to account for them, who conſiders the Penſions above 
Ne | | | mentioned, 


. ploy ments in Commendam, beſides the Advantages of the 

Chair, which no one ever underſtood, or ſtudied to make ſo 

|} much of, as he. Nay Lechmere inſiſted upon a Penton of 1500 1. 

ii to be added to the Salary of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, 

| which was 15001]. more, and, by dint of Perſeverance and 
valuing his own Abilities, obtained both that and the Dutchy, 

| 


mentioned, the great number of Members of both Houſes of 


«& - 


Parliament retained in Fee, the Disburſements for Corrup- 
tions of all kinds, and the heavy load the Germans are up- 
on it. It was propoſed indeed to pay off thoſe Debts 

Parliament; which was in effect a project for the - Courtiers 
to pay themſelves. But the remedy became much worſe than 
the diſeaſe. GO, ol. was engaged to be paid, towards the 


\ Diſcharge of thoſe Incumbrances, by two Bubbles called Aſſa- 


rances, which was a loſs to the Nation of Six-Millions by the 


moſt Moderate Computation, and occaſioned the Ruin of 
many thouſands of Families. Thoſe Aſſurances, being but Bub- 


bles, could Pay, and that not honeſtly neither, but ane moiety 


and the other was remitted to them on the Score of their 


inability to Pay a Shilling of it. To ſupply this Deficiency, 
Application was again made to the Liberal Houſe of Com- 
mons, and inftead of 300, o l. which remained to be paid 
to Diſcharge the 603,000. Debt, 505,000], was now grant- 
ed, according to the modeſty of the askers: And this, juſt at 


the cime of the univerſal Deſtruction brought by the fall of 


South-Sea upon all ranks of Men, the Court and the Directors, 


and perhaps a few other Sharpers excepted. Yet notwith- 


ſtanding all this I am credibly informed the Civil-Lift is again 
in Debt between three and 400,040 I. | 24” 
What can any Maa ſay in excuſe for all this? Let the moſt 


Impudent Advocate for Corruption otfer any thing, even So- 
phiſtry, to Palliate theſe Enormities and we ſhall be Silent. 


1 believe even Robin Walpole will ſcarce gravely attempt an Apo- 
logy. There was a time, when the good Man was ſqueamiſh 
and loudly proclaimed in the Houſe of Commons, that he might 


 /till have kept his Employments, if he would have concurred in the 


Meaſures of the Cyurt. He continued a Country-Gentleman, as he 


ſtiled himſelf, for ſometime, but till looked a Squint after the 


Fleſh-Pots of Egypt. So, he voted on the one Hand for a Standing 
Army, for Martial Law, and to fend Mr. _— to. the Tower for 
Speaking with that Freedom that became an honeft Engliſh-manz 
and on the other he appeared ftrenuoully againſt Cadogan for a 


Poor Piece of Plunder, not more than 120001. but Robin's Patri- 
ot ſhip was but Short-Lived : It was a part not natuzal to him: His 


Price was offered him at laſt, and now he very frankly confeſſeth, 


quand on eſt a le grande meſſ, on y eſt : Or which is much the 
lame ia Expliſh, over Shoes over Boots. 


It is to be obſerved, I have not touched upon the increaſe 
of the Allowance to the Privy-Purſe. Though 500001. a Year 


Tegularly exported out of the Kingdom is a drain, which, how 
Inſenſible ſoever now it be, the Nation may one day Feel in 


* 


bribe from Walpole to carry ſomething Worſe. 
e "= 


Earneſt. Not that I Grudge this. I only wiſh it may not be a 


A200) 5 
Who can mention the Miſmanagements of the preſent Reign, 
without thinking of the South-Seg Project? That black Affair 
can never be removed from the innermoſt Chambers of the 
Court. It is ſaid, that Whigs and Tories and all Parties were 


engaged in it, and this is true; but all were not Guilty of 


the Foulneſs of it. Moſt of them were drawn in and inveigl- 
ed from a blind Perſwaſion of the integrity of this or that 
Man, this Miniſter or that Direſtor; and the Peoples, the 


multitude were the Dupes. The Court at St. Fames's and 
that at Mr, Knights went amicably Hand in Hand. They 


ſold out, Realized, Buried or Tranſported the Fortunes of In- 


numerable Families: And it is no ſecret who were the Gain- 


ers. For the known Fact is, both Whigs and Torizs were 
mingled in the Game, and were both treated alike, whillt 
the Court and the Direttors, with Aiſlabie, Sweeped the Board. 
Let our Ruine was not the moſt provoking Circumſtance 
of our Caſe, Juſtice againſt the Felons was denied us. The 
Court with it's whole Poſſe interpoſed, firſt in behalf of CHa/ les 
Stanhope, whoſe guilt was flagrant, next of Lord Sunderland, 
Firſt Minift-r, and which was worſe, even Aiſlabie eſcaped 
with only a gentle mulét and a ſhort Impriſonment, and the 
reaſon given for this tenderneſs towards the moſt hardened 
Offender was, lelt he ſhould tel! tales, which, conlidering how 
open his threats were, was the greateſt Affront to the Ma- 
jetty of the King that could be offered, except that other of 
the King's excuſeing himſelf to the City of London. For, 
both theſe Facts, the Screening Arlabze, leſt he ſhould tell, and 
the Profeſſion of his Majeſty's Innocence tended only to Con— 
vince Mankind, that he was deeper in the Buſineſs than could 
in decency be lmagined. Fl . 

After this, Knight's Eſcape and the great Indulgence to the 


Directors may be the more eafily ſwallowed. So much ap- 
peared and hath been done, that People are at an end of 


their wondering and can conceive nothing fo bad, but what 
may be very Conſiſtent with the reſt of the Conduct of the 


Court. Upon all theſe Occations Mr. Walpole ſhone in his 


proper Sphere; the Refuge of the diſtreſſed; The avowed 
Champion of Villainy. And whatever Men may ſay of him, 
lurely no one, but himſelf, could have been ſo perfectly adapt- 
ed to the Work he undertook. The ſeveral fteps he hath 
ſince taken in the Ingraftment, and other Particulars rather 
continue his Character than give it any new Light. 

But the worſt part of the whole was the behaviour of the 
Royal Family, Whilft South-Sza was at the height, they made 
their Markets. The Caravan, that went with the King, Tranſ- 
ported vaſt Quantities of our Specie, and occaſioned the fall 
of Exchange from Holland before taken notice of. The Prince 
and Princeſs deſcended to deſire Subſcriptions in all Bubbles, 


Copper 
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Copper Luſtring, and I know not what, and boaſted of their 
Gains. Their Gains! From u hom? From Poor Widows, decay- 
ed Houſe-keepers, Tradeſmen and Pang Gentle women of ſmall 
Fortunes: For, theſe were the People molt Injured by this 
Species of Gaming, Was this becoming the Expectants of the 
Crown? Or was it proper for them to jeſt on the Misfortunes of 
ſome of the Adventurers? But this is a diſagreavle Suhjeſt, that 
can be of uſe only to the Perſons, who probably would be moſt 
offended at it. | | | | 

When the Stock began to Decline by the Knavery of the Di- 
rettors, and the vaſt Sums Exported to Hannover, all Endca- 
vours were uſed by the late Secretary Mr. Craggs to Frevail 
with his Majeſty to come over to England, to give new Life to 
Credit, by meeting of the Parliament, or other Methods. He 
wrote Letter upon Letter to that Effect; complained vehemently 
of the Delaies; but all to no purpoſe. His Majeſty was engag- 
ed in Building a Magnificent Palace at Herenhauſen, I think, or 
near it, and either was kept Ignorant of our situation or did 
not think fit to come, until the time he firſt prefixed to move: 

And then the Evil here was gon too far, to Admit of any Remedy. 
His Majefty at length Arrived to be witne(s of the greateſt 
Scene of Miſery we have ever ſeen, an which this Nation was 
brought into by his Miniſters, and Advii-rs; and though the 
Outcries of the undone Sufferers might have reached his Ears in 
his moſt intrenched Cabinet, yet there ſcemed to be no more 
notice taken of it than what he mentioned in his Apology, 
which, 1 am ſorry to ſay, few People believed, and all Men 
pitied him for making it. By this time the Dutcheſs of Kendal 
was diſcovered to have had a large Share in the Publick Plunder, 
and her Name was then on the Lift of thoſo, Who had the greateſt 
part of the Tiditious Stock; yet ſhe almoſt affected, to appear 
more Richly adorned than ordinary, and diſplayed that goodly 
Perſon of hers, bedecked all over with Jewels and Diamonds, 
Every one of which coft perhaps the Ruine of ſome Innocent 
Family. Inſhort to ſuch a pitch were things arrived, that it is 
hard to lay, -which was the greater, the Tamenets and Pathve 
Spirit of the Engliſh or the Indiſcretion, Aſſurance, and Rapaci- 
oulneſs of the Germans. 

What hereafter followed might deſerve a hiſtory a part. Eve- 
ry Hour almoſt. hath been Productive of ſome new attack up- 
on our Conſtitution, of new Oppreſſions, new Acts of perfidy. 
The lateſt in my Memory is the Screeuwtas Baron Page; which 
was one of the weakeſt things ever committed by the Court, 
and only to be excuſed by the neceſſity, they have brought upon 
themſelves to Protect all Inſtruments of Corruption; becaule in- 

deed that is the Support of their own Unnatural Power. other 
_ wiſe they would have given up Page, as a Fool, tho' they might 
like him, for his other Qualification. But in defiance 07 "—_ 
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and Sun-ſhine they brought him off, So the Lives and Fer- 
tunes of the People of England are ſtill at his Mercy: He is 
ſtill a Judge, an Interpreter of the Law, and perhaps the danger 
is the leſs, becauſe according to the courſe things are likely to 
take, the Vill of the Miniſtry is ſoon to be our only Law: 
And then it will avail little whether ſuch upright Perſons, as 
Baron Page, be our Judges or not. Rs | 9 

Thus, Gentlemen, you have had an Imperf-t& View of a long 
Train of Abuſes, Oppreſſions, Injuſtice, Cruelties, and Arbitra- 
ry Proceedings. To theſe you have been Expoſed theſe many 
Years, and the Queſtion now is, whether, whether you will wear 
your Chains any longer. | 

You have ſeen a Standing Army and Martial 1 aw Eſtabliſhed 
your £zbertzes overthrown ; your Conſtitution in Church and State, 
in many Eſſential Points Suhverted; and your Fortunes Squan— 
dred away, to Acquire Dominions in Cermany to be annexed to 
Hannover, and to Enrich Foreign Minions, who are now preparing 
to Tranſport another Cargo of Bullion out of the Kingdom; and 
who are every day contriving to ſend it over, as appears by the 
Entries at the Cuſtom-Houſe of Gold and Silver for Holland, and 
by the immenle quantity of Plate, made for Traveling Equzpage, 
as it is called, | | 

In this Situation what Redreſs is left you? Whence can you 
hope for a Remedy ? The Houle of Lords is Compoſed of Aban- 
doned Creatures of the Court. The Biſhops and Dignitaries of the 
Church are the willing Stepping-Stones of the Miniſters in all their 
Dirty-Work. And Bribery, Power, and all the other Engines of the 
Court are play'd off, to rake together juſt ſuch anorher body of 
Profligate Tools, as the late Hug of Cmmous. This the Court 


do not Scruple to own : and the Modeft Mr. Cempten, in his de- 


parting Speech to the King, moſt deyoutly pray'd for ſuch another 
Houſe of Commons ; in which I think him much in the right, and 
do believe him to be very Sincere, becauſe none, but ſuch another 
Houſe of Commons, would Chooſe ſuch anoth'y Spriaker, His 
Speech is publiſhed, and is the loweſt and mott inſipid Perform- 
ance I have yet read, except a fulſome Panegyrick, upon the 
South-Sea-Projet, which he uttered at the cloſe of that memorable 
Seſſion, wherein the deſtruction of Publick Credit was deviſed 
and effected. I hope to ſee that Speech alſo Printed in due time, 
as a further Specimen of his Eloquence and integrity. For the 
preſent I leave him in the full poſſeſhon of the honour of thoſe 
two pieces, and of his perfidious Conduct towards all Parties, 
and (in his own manner of concluding) may he enjoy it, till time 
hall be no more ! Ls 2 
From the Compaſſion of the King for his Subjects, we might 
perhaps ha ve hoped for Relief, But his Majeſty hath been 
pleaſed to leave us Deſperate on that (ide too. He hath publick- 
ly eſpouſed and extolled the Betrayers of him, and of their Na- 
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tive Country: and hath made a Speech, which is no leſs than 

2 Declaration of War againſt his People, ſuppoſing that People 

Implies Nineteen Parts in Twenty of the Inhabitants of this 

Kingdom. | 
In this Speech his Majeſty compliments the Lords and Commons, 

for what they have done this laſt Seſſion, for the Eaſe and Advan- 


tage of his People——and for the many and great Encouragements 

they have given to our Trade and Manufattures——is not this 

ſtrange Language at this time? Could one have expected it? 

Faſe and Advantages and Encouragements—whillt we are ſmart- 

ing with the Wounds they gave us; whilſt we labour with all 

the Diſadvantages that ever a People groaned under; whillt we 

are beggared and have little or nothing to Trade with. What 
ſhall we ſay to ſuch Impoſitions, but that, we are fallen into the 

toweſt Ebb in their Opinion, and that the Miniftry think, we 
have borne their Tyranny ſo long, we can now be paid with their 
Nonſenſe. be 

The next thing the King takes notice of, is of the Commons 
Raiſins more Money, which he is pleaſed to call a further Proof of 
their regard for the Publick. What—Walpole and Minſbul and 
Compton Publick-Spirited Gentlemen? Yet, they have Raiſed 
more Money for the King by Taxing the People. At this rate 
they have ſhewn more regard for the Publick, than the Publick is 
willing to thank them for; and if the Publick were to be polled, 
and the Votes taken, I believe there aregg ina 100, who would 
Vote for giving more ſubitantial Rewards than thanks to theſe 
good Patriots, | 

I cannot, ſaith the King, in Juſtice part with this Parliament 
wibout returning my ſincereſt Thanks for your ſteady Adherence 
to my Perſon, Ves: They have Adbered to his Perſon as Leeches 
and Hugs; and whenever they grow full, or ceaſe to get enough 
or ſee better Food, they will fall off or run away, and then, and 
then only will they deſerve his Thanks. 

But they have Adbered like wiſe to the Intereſt of the Proteſtant: 
Cauſe, Was it for the Intereſt of the Proteſtant Cauſe to Diveſt 
the late King of Sweden of his Dominions in Germany? To en- 
able the Regent to ſuppreſs the growing Reformation in France ? 
To leave the reformed Palatines to the fury of a Bigotted 
Prince? To maintain or permit a Prpiſh College in Hannover? 
And to extend the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, the Ancient 
and perpetual Enemy to the Reformation ? | ; 

The Speech proceeds—the Enemies of our happy Conſtitution. 
have given the moſt Honourable Teſtimony to [your Behaviour, by 
their Implacable Malice againſt you—thzy are at this Funture 
reviving the ſame Wicked arts of Calummy and Defamation— I 
ſhould be glad to know who thele Enemies are—why ! They are 
thoſe, who are recommending themſelves to the Favour and good 
Opimon of my People. £ 1 
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That is, all thoſe are Enzmies of our happy Conſlitution, whe 
are in the Favour and good Uvinion of the People. And of this the 
King is, no doubt, the belt Judge; becauſe he knows, better 
than our ſelves, when we are Eaſy and Happy. We are ſo 
now, he tells us; and it we will not believe it, then we are 
Enemies of our bappy Conſtitution, 1 am really Sick of the Bitter- 
nets that reigns throughout this laſt Speech, as much as in the firſt his 
Majeſty ever delivered from the Throne, There is a Venemous 
Spirit in it: It is a ſtupid Invective againſt the People of England, 
becauſe they do not like the laſl Palliimment, and are hot fond of the 
Miſery which that hath entailed upon ns. This is ſurely very hard: 
that we ſhall not he allowed to rec] for ourſelyes, but that whe- 
ther we will or not, we muſt approve of the Vileſt Set of Men 
that ever fac in a Parliament, or Goycrned a Nation. If we are 
permiited to think and Spealt for our ſelves, we unanimoully cry 
out that the laſt Parliament was Execrable. 

Pur tor our great Comfort, The King faith, 1 am firmly determined 
1% Comiinu: uo Cuntengnee ſuch as hie Mimnijcſted their Zeal ſor the Pic). nt 
Eſtablifſhment—that is, he 1s Dete/min'd to go on in the old Way. No 
hop- of changing our Condition: no Proſpect of his Majeſty's open- 
ing his Eyes, and of his becoming an equal parent of his People. We 
therefore ſee what we are to truſt to, And that his Majeſty may 
he enabled to do as hc Threatens, he Proceeds to Recommend thole 
to be Choſen in the next Parliament, who by their Behaviour hath 
hitherto Recommended theinſelves to him. Here the Freedom of Elettion; 
is invaded afreſh. The firft time it was done in a Proclamation, 
and now wc have it in a Speech from the Throge. 

So, the Sum total of the Speech is,. The King Approves of the 
laſt Parliament; likes the ſame Men ſtill ; deſires the Good-Will of 
all his Friends to he ſecured to them; and calls all Men, who are 
not of his Mind, Enemies to our Religion and Libertics, 

From this exact State of our Affairs, all Engliſhmen may ſee, that 
the only Part they have to tale, js ro Act with Spirit and Vigor, 
and to Endeavour, as far as in them lies, to-Reicue his Majeſty 
{from the Hands of a Miniſtry, who Betray the Nation, aim at 
Arbitrary Power and will certainly ſucceed in it, if not Prevented by 
a Houſe of Commons, who will tell his Majeſty Truth, and do 
their Country ſuſtice. 0 

If ſomething of this Kind be not done, there will be an end of our 
happy Conſtitution. "ihe next Stroke will Decide it. It is folly 
now to tall of % or Ty. The Struggle is between the Court and 
Country, and if the Country-Party fail at this juncture, all we can 
ſay is that States, as well as Men, have their Natural Period, and 
the time of the Expiration of the Freedom of England is arrived. 

demember theretore, Gentlemen, the Difference at preſent is re- 
duced to a narrow Compass. | | 

Th: COURT The COUNTRY-PARTY 
are for | are for 
Abſolute Power, arid Fnſlaviny the | The Liberties of England. 
Nat ion. b 
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